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The west wind clears the morning, 
The seas shine silver-gray ; 
The night was long, but fresh and strong 
Awakes the breezy day; 
Like smoke that files across the lift, 
The clouds are faint and thin ; 
And near and far along the bar 
The tide comes creeping in. 


The dreams of midnight showed ine 
A life of loneliness, 

A stony shore, that knew no more 
The bright wave’s soft caress ; 

The morning broke, the visions fled— 
With dawn new hopes begin ; 

The light is sweet, and at iny feet 
The tide comes rolling in. 


Over the bare, black boulders 
The ocean sweeps and swells ; 
Oh, waters, wide, ye come to hide 
Dull stones and empty shells ! 
I hear the floods lift up their voice 
With loud, triumphant din ; 
Sad dreams depart—rest, doubting heart, 
The tide comes floating in ! 


A FATAL DOWER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘HIS WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
‘“‘LADYBIRD’S PENITENCE,”’ ‘‘WE 
KISSED AGAIN,’’ ‘‘ROBIN,”’ 
‘‘BUNCHIE,’’ ETC. 








CHAPTER HI.—{Continvuep. } 
DID not know he had returned,’’Sidney 
said calmly, putting out her hand to 

Squire Rutledge, who had come up to greet 
her, and who looked remarkably well, but 
not very well satisfied at the admiring 
group around his wife. 

“Are you going to ride with us to-day, 
Miss Arnold?” he asked, with a nod to 
Frank, who returned it with equal cool- 
ness. “You ought not to be a timid 
rider.”’ 

“Tam not,” Sidney said smiling. ‘But 
iny father does not care for ine to hunt,” 

“Old-fashioned prejudice !’’ Mr. Rutledge 


rejoined. “Lam going to have my wife 
out assoon as 1 haveaproper mount for 
her.”’ 

“You will never make a horsewoman 
of Mrs. Rutledge,” said [rank almost 
rudely. 


“And why not, young sir ?’’ inquired the 
other haughtily. 

‘‘Because she is constitutionally timid,” 
Frank answered coolly; ‘‘and she has never 
ridden.”’ 

“Tt does not follow 
ride,’”’ fumed the Squire 
I have seen no timidity 
ledge.”’ 

“Have vou not?’ said Frank, in the 
saine cool impertinent manner. ‘Perhaps 
you do not know her so well as I did befure 
her marriage. Ah, Daunt; s0 you have pou 
back again?” he went on, disregarding Mr. | 

tutledge’s furious glances with an inso- | 
lence which increased the Squire’s anger; 
while Sidney's heart sank with a sudden 
terrible fear, and she could hardly find | 
words to answer Stephen’s kindly, friendly 

xreeting as he rode up to them and_ 


never will 
“and 


Rut 


that she 
testily; 
in Mrs. 


held out his hand first to her, then to | 
Frank. 
Pale with anger, Mr. Rutledge rode 
away. 
Frank’s blue eyes followed him as he 


joined his wife's car- 
riage, 

Stephen’s followed him also,with a rather 
puzzled expression. 

He had seen the intense fear in 
f 


lice, and seeing it, had joined thei imine- 


the group round 


Sidnev’'s 


diately, 


‘The old fool looks like one of M ere 8 
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He broke off suddenly, checking the 
harsh words only by a strong effect when 
he saw the terror in Sidney's eyes, and 
forcing a sinile as he turned to her. 

“Surely on such a recommendation you 
will hunt to-day, Sidney?” he said. “Rut- 
ledge has been advising Sidney to follow 
the hounds, Daunt,”’ he added, turning to 
Stephen. 

“Has he? I don’t think she will takethe 
advice,’’ Stephen returned, in his languid 
tone, “Have you been quite well all these 
weeks, Sidney ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said nervously. 
had a pleasant tine, Stephen ?”’ 

“Yes. I went partly on business, you 


“Have you 


know; and, as I succeeded in that, I may 
call it a successful journey. Dolly tells 
me you have alinest deserted her,’’ he 


added gently;*‘but, of course’’—with a little 
smile—‘your time is fully taken up just 
now.”’ 

“Dolly did not seein to care tosee me.” 

“Nay, that must have been your imagina- 
tion,’’ Stephen replied laughingly. ‘There 
is noone whom Dolly loves better than 
you, Sidney—there are very few whom she 
loves as well.’’ 

“Dear Dolly!” Sidney said softly, glanc- 
ing over at the pony-carriage and its occu- 
pants, and thinking how much more elegant 
Lady Eva's rich black silk and lace looked 
than Mrs. Rutledge’s elaborate velvet, 
costly as it was; and then her brown eyes 
traveled to the barouche, and rested for a 
moment on Sibyl’s beautiful triumphant 
face, which, with all its triuinph, had some- 
thing of dissatistaction upon it; while Ste- 
phen Daunt’s eyes sought herown face, and 


he wondered at the change which a few 
short weeks had made in it. 
It seeined to have lost all its brightness, 


to have grown older and graver; neverthe- 
Jess it was lovelier than ever in its new un- 
rest and yearning. 


“Is Ashford going to be very 
gay forthe New Year?” he asked * pres- 
ently. 


“] do not know; I have not heard,” the 
girl answered wearily. 

“We ought to do something to wel- 
coine such a beautiful bride,’"he remarked, 
siniling. ‘*What say you, Greville?” 


Frank laughed again, the satne harsh 


jeering laugh, and muttered something be- 


tween his teeth. 

The horsemen had gradually fallen away 
from Mrs. Rutledye’s carriage now, and the 
Squire and his wife were alone, 

He was talking earnestly and eagerly, 
and she was looking up at hiin with a simile 
of contemptuous amusement. 

Then, while he was still beside her, she 
turned, bowed sinilingly to Frank, and 
made a little which 
beckon him to her side. 

Sidney, looking at Mr. Rutledge,saw that 


gesture seemed to 


| his face was white as death, positively livid 


with anger. 


“T suppose Teught to go and pay iny 


| devoirs,”’ Frank said suddenly, ina harsh 


constrained voice. ‘Will you excuse ime, 


Sidney?” 


“Will you not come also?” asked Ste- | 


phen, bending forward slightly. 

“No. Certainly go, if you like, Frank; 
Stephen will remain with me until you 
come back,” said Sidney, glancing at Daunt 


| entreatingly; and the next minute Mrs, | 


Rutledge was siniling graciousiy and hold- 
ing out her hand to Frank, while her hus- 
band, with his face pale with rage and imor- 
tification, sat by her on his handsoimo 


horse. 


“Will you come and speak to Dolly ?”’ 


Stephen asked gently, anxious to remove 


the anxiety from the fair young face; and 


Sidney turned ber borse’s head in silence 





“Yes, certainly,’ he agreed readily, in an 
easy pleasant voice; and they rode across 
the fleld togetner. 

Mrs. Rutledge’s greeting was a very cold 
one, . 

She did not put ont her hand to Sidney,as 
she had done to her flance. 


She siniled coldly and bowed her head, 


and yrected Miss Arnold with a tew languid | 


words, 

Stephen thought atterwards that, if he 
loved her then for the gentle, pretty grace 
of inanner, 80 pleasant and cordial, whieh 
she showed, 

“T have not seen you since your engage 
mnent, Miss Arnold,’ Mrs. Rutledge said, 
in hersweet but rather metallic voice. ‘1 
ought to congratulate you, I 
inariage if a subject for congratulation, 
which I am inelined to doubt,” she added, 
With aslight glance at her husband, 
sat erect on his saddle, irate and 
gnawing at his stiff gray moustache, 

“Whether it be so or not must depend 
upon circutnstances,’’ putin Frank ironi- 
cally, “Similarity of tastes, of pursuits, 
and suitability of age generally 
sidered ‘a 

“Oh, spare us a Lomily 
Sibyl] said, with languid deprecation, 


BUppose, If 


are 





on 
‘ No- 


thing warns people when they are bent on | 


-neither aavice 
peculiar glance at 
persuasion’ ’—with 


self destruction, you know 
nor threats’’—wilh a 
Frank—nor another 
glance at Stephen. “One wants to tind out 
for oneself, and one forgets that, should the 
discovery prove an 
be too late to undo what is done.” 

She ended with a little shruy of the shoul- 
ders and a slight tuneless laugh. 

Mr. Rutledge, who had with difficulty 
suppressed his impatience, said sharply — 

“Are we going to talk nonsense all day ? 
Daunt, are you ready ? 
of the past, it seems to me now!" 

“Ah, huntiug is not what it was when you 
were young, Squire!” remarked Frank 
Greville, inaimanner which was all 
more insolent from its apparent politeness 
and the bow and simile that accoin panied the 
words, 

Mrs. Rutledge laughed again, 
slight contemptuous laugh, 


the same 


from Frank's handsome, insolent, haggard 


face to her husbaad’s, angry and wrathitul 
and alimost repulsive in its fury. 


“No, sir,’ he said, with forced calmness, 


| stung out of all selt-command by his wife's 


Now 


from pettilowing lawyers to- 


laugh, ‘itis met! everybody hunts, 
“Tradesinen like tivesell,’’ Stephon threw 
indiflerent 
the 


in, in bis) stating Hanner, 


touching his horse with whip, whieh 


riade it rear, and so created a little comino 


tion, Which prevented Frank’s furious re- 


ply. 


Alirnost simultaneously the hounds gave 


tongue, and Squire tutledge, a keen 
Sportsinan, forgot even his anger ayainst 
Frank as he rode away and the rest of the 


Hunt tollowed pell-imnell across the tield. 

But the fox was too cunning tor the 
hounds, and after a few minutes, Stephen 
found hinselt, with some half-dozen others, 
riding over a grassy bill, looking down up- 
on hounds and huntsimen thrown Off the 
scent in the valley below. 

“Tost bin!" 
cally. “You 
nold.’’ 

“Sidney !’’ 

Stephen turned sharply in his saddle, to 


near hin lacont- 
Ar 


said a ian 


rode capitally, Miss 


see Sidney's pretty inare close behind hit, 


the girl’s sweet face flushed and excited, 
but with that nameless fear still in her 
brown eyes, Steph tur f and rod 


i } r 
micte i 


1 





who 
furious, | 


Colle | 


marriage I" | 


unpleasant one, it will | 


Hunting is a thing | 


the | 


and glanced 
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answered unsteadily. “Stephen, do not 
be angry. 1 could not help it; I was afraid 
he said 
up sikle by 


“Hush, dear! I understand,” 
very gently; and they pulled 
side, 

There was a moment's silence, the color 
dying out of Sidney's face now, the excited 
light disappearing from her eyes; but the 
fear was there still—a fear she oould hardly 


| have explained even to herself, but which 
had not loved Sidney already, he must have | 


inade every pulse throb, every nerve thrill 
with nervous terrified anticipation. 

*Do you think you can tind your way 
home alone?” Stephen Daunt inquired, in 


the kindly inatter-of-fact manner which 
Was most calculated to put her at her 
Cane, 

“*Yes—oh, ves! But——" 


“T will look after Frank,’ he went on 
Stuiling. “Heshall do nothing imprudent 
to-day, I promise you, Sidney.”’ 

She hesitated, looking up at biim 
restless anxious eyes, 
ward in his saddle, 

“You can trust Sidney?” he sald 
gently. “Surely you can trust me?" 

“T do—I do trust you,” she answered ex- 
citedly; *tand—yeus, I will yo home now," 

She turned away without another word, 
and rode off, 


with 
Stephen leaned for- 


me, 


Stepheu, watching the pretty drooping 
figure until it disappeared, felt a passionate 
throb of anyer at his heart against Frank 
(sreville. 

“T would have taken better care of her 
than that,’’ he said to himself, as he rode off 
to filtil **Poor child, 
she deserves a happier fate!’ 


his promise to her, 


And late that afternoon Sidney, watching 
at one ofthe windows of the Cray House, 
looking Oulinto the street in which the 
lamps were lighted and shone through a 


| gray inisty drizzle, saw the two young tinen 


riding slowly side by side up the centre of 
the wide thoroughfare. 

They glanced at the Gray House as they 
passed, and Stephen saw the little watch. 
ing figure at the lighted window, and lifted 
his hat and smiled, 

Frank pulled up, 

“T will go and ask Sidney for some tea,” 
“Will you come Daunt?”’ 

“Thank you, no, My mother will be un- 
easy; it is late already,” Stephen answered 


he said, 


and rode away hoinewards in’ the wintry 
twilight, thinking how cheerily the fire 
would be blazing in the charining old 


drawing-rooin of the Gray House, and how 


Sidney's face would brightes into such 
sweet welcome Of her lover. And, as he 
thought he sighed. 

* * * . . * . 


“Do you quite understand ine, Sibyl?” 

There was no answer. 

Mr. 
fire in his wile’s room, looking, as his wont 
was now, angry and moody, repeated 
but it was re- 
ceived with the samme indifference and in- 
allention. 

Iiis wife never raised 
book, 

She was lying back in a low, deep arin- 
chair drawn up near the fire, looking won- 
negligent 
a book in one hand, ahand-screen, delicate- 
elaborately carved, in the 
fromthe fire, 
uuld have been difleultto tind atnore 
poeture. 


tutledye, standing before the wood- 


hits 


question in a louder tone ; 


her eyes from her 


drously beautitul, queently, and 


ly painted and 
other, shading her face 
It we 
My tbieile 
The anger in the Squire'’seyes only deey 
marked her beauty 


ened a8 le and felt tliat 


4Alihouyvh she was his wife, he was power 

aS to make Lhe eol r deepen 

rthe light sparkle in her eves, nd 
at dl lige t 


xt 
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} 
of Rutledge Hall, and to whom he had | 


given his name—one well known and ree 


apected in the whole euunty. 


It was entirely owing to his high posi- 
tion, be told thinwself lndlignwutiv, that she 
bad met with such a reception in the 
country. 


He had an uneasy feeling Uiat he was not 
a popular tan hinweli: but he tad been 
generally respected as a gor itandlord and 
an honorable gentieman, nd his wealth 
was great, his pesition undeniable, 

All the county people called opon Mrs. 
Rutiedge, and came away impressed) not 
only by ber wondrous beauty, but by her 


iw 


perieet ease of tanner and Re 
N pueer re iZ fs tscould bave 
bree) nore yt . 1 «diynitied and 
mtiate ~ and tl us it cies wire liad Come 
prepared to patronize the Squire's n rneless 
soungw wite tis mel these] ves received 
na nan ory Co tteret V put a stop te 
Biv pualroriage the 6 irageieent on their 
part, andl thev had doiven away, feeling 
half vexed, balf anposed at Sibyl greeeful 
melt. pw panes fipanner of turting the tables 
and making them “eountritied ’ and behind 
thee tities, 

Sibvi's wonderful beauty had never ap 
peared to greater Vantage tDban in the 
wtately gloomy rooms of ber husband's old 
Hanson. 

Tt whrone 4 jf ‘ ina Sombre setting 


re proorpre rts, 


troeovitigy 


which toade it all the wn 


‘To see herin her costly dresses 


mivoutthe y nov rooms, With the wintry 
mitiligdt falling tipwem ber lialr, Was @& miglit 
which would have enchanted an artist, and 
she did the honor of her new home witha 
yrace and dignity which @ould mot fail to 
excite adiniration. 

But there was no acduioratrono in leer lias 
bands eves As they rested bproen her now, 
although she toade @ beautiful pretur 

Phaee tireligghitt fe . v nm the long ¢ 
foldsot ber velvet dress ofa peeuliar dead- 
leaf shade, sid was reflected baek by the 
hiattiotids haerr vy white fingers: her 
beautiful head was resting ayainst the satin 
cushions of ler clair, t eostly lace lier 
ruittles f asaviir nm the wil e throat, dis 
closing it atatifes proportions, ina ner 
lace, On ehe fedi the light from the read 
tiv atnipe bey dee r sil vas calor and prou ] 
MS tListiali mo in erin tL, no chatie in its ex- 
pression betray that she had heard his 
Irritated question, 

Squires stock of patience, always a litmited 
one, fatied titun. 

“fh you tear toe tiadam? °° he said an- 
yrilv, raising bis vesee. “Tlave vou lost | 
your sense of hearing as well as your 
knowledye of what is due tone? Deo you 


hearime, | sav? he repeated furiously, 
SLoaeen pei ragy hii feoeot tipron the ground me | 
heavily that the china tnan Inlaid cabinet 


near rattled and shook. 

Mrs. Rutledge put down her book slowly 
any tidiv raised her white lids, and looked 
thins ealoolv, still shading ber beautiiul 
tu Ir othe beat of the fire. 


mW, ? med ealuily, with no 


mined cpue sl 


other expression on her face than a slight, a 
very Slight look of dishhe, 

eWellf Tt is mot well, inadam!’ he re. 

rnoed fiercely. ‘Did vou hear ise, 1 re- 
pear?’ 

“Not being st leat, TL eould mot fail to 
jierarsN i, "whe ats were nthe Same pret 

er “Tah ad think the servants hear 
yu ‘ well.’’ 

“Why did vou not answer me then?" he 
wked testilv, Slightiv ashamed of the 
passion be bad allowed to inaster bin se 
Colnpieteryv. 


“OWhea DTsaid that T heard 
say that Lunderstood von, she said coolly. 
“Todeed, although the one was exceedingly 
, the other was totally 


}” saps p Tole 

bie!’ 
*Anad \ 
“Did ve 

dither tr 


stil 


Di) possi- 


plaintv, T think.’ 

obliged to 
Will have to speak 
under- 
and oer 
wht laugh. 
exclaimed 


athn Sorry toy te 
teual Veo 
pria@iniy too oon 
dot your 
With asl 
t’* he 


tue Vevtny 
re 
\« 


tin ihe thie 
beatasst ‘Ts ss 


a 


bittiaglaltivg tesatter 


milan, “ul 


sie 


his tiger risith iu 


sralthe 
Ie it mot? Pardon tne, 
if 


a s\t 
bi 


cbilleregal 
ith 


riithele wtigeer tipest 
dart! ‘ , i hit 


We 


point 


see Chins 
of View, 
msidered,’’ 
“T tind your 
weoueSing. 

echoed. My 
justified 1 think 
Wiiw 


clowulbtiess 
"Phat ts 


milit 


ib 
paluiral, abi llitus ¢ 


maid, W a Silutil Stheet 
Wires 

cee | 
er is peerteaethy 
Uilacie 
’ 
‘ 1) 


lt PlooD vane 


reas my 
vou «de 


W lial I 


it 


et mstiaticd, dasiediaena, and 


red 
lerstand vou well 
is it thant 
nado? 
nave 


LPs We Tew 


Tovyeot P°" mba wentiv. 
baie erpotised,’ 
te mer, Tee 
eos Peel tial y 
Nothing could 
Letipte sess Liviata Lives Dither 
which She recerve words, 

It Stung hin sharply encased in an armor 


of pride theugh be was. 


your @onduet 


al 


sSiie 4 


beeen hore Cou 


low laugh with 


! lias 


He had sat down opposite to her, trying 
to errulate ler CULL Posture, Thaw he ros 
angrily, pushing away the chair so hastily 
that 1 was a light gilt chair—it fell back- 
wards, 

Sibwi laughed again as be bentawkwardly 
anid prehed ib up. 

If she Gad been less beautiful, perhaps 
her insolent bndiflerenece would have 
touched bin less 

The wondrous ve which had made him 


woo her had power over itu still, and he 


Kkiniew Chaat it diac. 


Jde felt that lie w lhave viven half his 
wealth Go win frou leer , the yvracious 
words and sinless shi ive lt thers, and of 
which she lad been lavish enough to blisn 
before Lleir tmarthae, 

It macdened hit to see low completely 
iis arid prosit ‘ rruled her 
ti) tier ace Listes 

ii ~ for 4 
t os . oo 
bil 


| ried 


you, TP did not 


EO ann 


y= Ste a 


Glancing around nim at the beautiful 
room in which they sat,one of asuite he 


had furnished in the most luxurious manner 
for its bride, at the signs of wealth and 
luxury on every side, at the costly trifles 
with whieh she had surrounded herself, at 
the rieb soft folds of her dress,the diainonds 
upon her tingers,the rich laees at her throat 
and wrist, and knowing that it was to bim 
she owed them all, his anger deepened and 
increased, until he had hard work to re- 
ress the furious words which rose to his 
i 

Mor very indifference and contempt mad- 
dened him almost beyond endurance; he 
turned away abruptly, and walked hastily 
to the end of the room. 

Tt was yet early in the afternoon; but the 
December day was gray and dark without, 
and it looked as if snow were threaten- 
ing. 

The Squire had been 
Ktiill wore his solashed 
muddy hunting-coat. 

The seent had been all lost and they had 
had poor sport that afternoon. 

ut it was not inerely the want of success 
in the hunting-tield which had exasperated 
him. 

He had other causes for annoyance in a 
few words he had overveard that 
morning, and their meaning was rankling 
mtill. 

“Tam expecting some young ladies to 
afternoon fea,’ Sitwl said caliniy, glancing 
atthe lithe jewelled wateh. ‘Theretore 
this is nota very fitting tine for a conjugal 
ectire, 

‘There is no better time 
ent,” he replied sharply. “And I am ac- 
nnee® to ny own tite, It is 
quite necessary that there should some 
understanding Your conduct 
displeases mie.’ 

“Have you been reading Dickens lately?” 
she asked. “It would an agreeable 
change from ‘Bell's Life’ and ‘Field,’ which 
forin your usual literature,”’ 

“What do you mean?" he said testily. 1 
have already told you that this is no laugh- 


out hunting, and 
boots and rather 


and—— 
than the pres. 


cust Clhosose 
be 


between, 


bee 


lng matter, Sibyl, and——— 
“Pam net laughing,’ she rejoined Jlan- 
wuidly. “But vou seem to have tmade an 


exhaustive study of *‘Domubey and Son.’ I 
believe in one chapter Mr. Dombey ad- 
dresses his wife in almost the same termsas 
you have done ine the honor to use this 


| afternoon,’ 


“T repeat that IT aim not jesting,’’ he inter- 
rupted angrily. ‘You must hear me. I 
insist {"" 

“So did Mr. Dowbey,”’ broke 
languid voice, 

“T insist upon attention and obedience,’’ 
he resumed, not heeding the interrup- 
tion. 

“For several weeks 
since we returned home- 
not pleased mie, 

“You apparently forget that when I inar- 
you"—Mr. Dombey himself could 
hardiy have laid more emphasis on the pro- 
nouns, or made that einphasis more insult- 
ing—“T gave vou iny naine, which has 
never been dishonored yet, wealth which 
you could have had no hope of possessing, 
and a position of which anybody, however 
Well-born, might be proud, 

“Ttis hardly unreasonable, I think, to 
expect from you in return a vertain 
amount of respect for my wishes, which 
vou have chosen until now entirely to dis- 
reyard.”’ 

“Tn what manner?” 

She spoke with perfect composure, still 
leaning back upon the satin cushions of her 
low chatr. 

She had dropped 


in Sibyl's 


past—indeed ever 
your behavior has 


the hand-sereen upon 
ber lap, and, asthe tirelight fell upon ber 
face, It gave it a color which it would not 
otherwise possessed, 

“In whatrmanner! Need you ask? Very 
shortly atter your marriage 1 had reason to 
ake sotne remarks upon your bebavior to- 
wards—towards two young men who = for- 
mierly were merely on terms of forma) 
politeness here, but to whom you have per- 


initted a Very Unusual intiinacy, enecour- 
aging their visits in away that, especially 
in the present circumstances, 1 cannot 


approve.” 

Ile paused to take breath. 

The long white fingers upon Sibyl's lap 
pressed the ivory bandie of the hand- 
screen SO tightly that it Shapped in two, 

She threw it trom ber with a neylipent 
pesture, 

"And 


Stites 5?’ 


what are 
She said, 
Mr. Rut miye hesitated, 
Hie saw that bis wite’s 
tnoreor less fered, and 


the present circum- 


indifference 
he saw too that 
there was no fear tmnogling with the aver- 
ston he could not help reading in her beau- 
tiful scorntul eves, 

Bat he had gone too far now to reeede 
With bonor, and it was as well that they 
should understand each other once for ali, 
inorder to avoid anv repetition of sueh a 
disagreeable scene as this, 

“The present circumstances are somewhat 
unused.’ he resumed, afler a moment's 
consideravion. 

“You, Sibyl, have been raised from a 
pesition of dependence and inferioritv—you 


was 


yourself owned it to ime before your mare 
nage, so Vou cannot be offended at my 
words to one of some distinction: and ‘ 
dare say you are hardly to blaine in not 


knowing that Mrs. Rutledge must pursue 
avery different course of conduet from that 
tollowed by Miss Neil, who, notwithst ind 


ing ber beautv, was, cotparatively spenik 
ny, AVery IDSsiznifieant person, and whe, 
frowns her ve rv 1DSipripllicanee, pene assed a 
libertv she tuust be cGoiutlent Ww to for- 
tert. 
“Will you be more ex t? she said 
" ~ al i ‘ 4 ; ws ; 





“© 


’ 


——— —- 


austiigieliiedh 








save in ber eyes, which were full of anger 


| 
| 


i 





and dislike now—dislike for the man whom 
she bad sworn at the altar to love, honor, 
and obey, to whom she had sold hersell, 
thinking that the sale would be for her 
benefit—sold herself basely, shamefully, 
bartering ber beauty for his wealth. 

“You might have spared me any further 
explanations, Sibyl,’ he replied, in some 
einbarrassment, for he was too true a gen- 
tleman nnder his gloomy morose manner 
willingly to put into words the suspicions 
which were tormenting him. 

“But, since you wish me to be more ex- 
plicit, I will ask you not to eneourage the 
attention either of Frank Greville the 
younger or Stephen Daunt, who are both of 
them constant and trequent visitors here. 
I have already spoken tw you on this sub- 
; “You complained to me onee that Mr. 
Frank Greville did not treat you with the 
respect due—to your age, 1 suppose you 
meant. 

“T spoke to hita, and 
ine readily and fully. 

“Why sbould I not receive him then ? 
He has not offended you again, I pre- 
suine?”’ 

“The difference between Frank Greville’s 
position and imine is sufficiently well 
inarked to give mea strong claim toa re- 
spectful manner from him. His father and 
I have been on excellent terms tor many 
years.”’ 

“Birds of a feather!’ Sibyl sneered, with 
her mocking laugh. 

“And Mr.Gireville himself has never pre- 


he apologized to 


, sumed upon his position of confidential ad- 





viser tomy family. 

“There isagreat diflerence between 
country lawyer, however high he 
stand in his profession, and a gentleinan of 
Inv position, and T should discourage any 
intimacy on that ground alone, if I had no 
other reason for doing so; but you yourselt 
niust see the jinpropriety of frequent inter- 
course witha vonng man who aspired, or 


who is supposed to have aspired, to the 
honor of your hand.” 
Again the little mocking laugh -roke 


froin Sibyl's lips. 

“His engagement to Miss Arnold after a 
long period of devotion is sufficient contra- 
diction of that report; and, as bis fiancee is 
—is’’—she had more difficulty in) bringing 
out the words—“a friend of mine, I can see 
no impropriety in his visits here. The dif- 
ference 14 your positions exists chiefly in 
your imagination, since Mr. Greville’s 
jamily is an old one; and he is much 
esteemed in Ashford.” 

‘Be that as it inay,”’ be answered, his for- 
bearance giving way before her continued 
disdain, “his visits here at all hours must 
cease. Heshall not be at home here, inso- 
lent, ill-bred coxcomb!” 

“IT have seen no want of civility or good 
breeding in Mr. Greville,’’ she rejoined 
coolly. 

“On the contrary, I should certainly 
imagine hitn to be too much of a gentleman 
to taunt a woman he had married with her 
former dependence and poverty,’’she added 
looking fully at her husband as she stood 
facing him, talland proud and beautiful, a 
stranye contrast in her youth and beauty to 
the man opposite to her, whoathis best had 
never been handsome, and who now in his 
passion Jost all the dignity and self-regard 
which might have given him some claim to 


, respect in his young wife’s eyes. 


_ of good breeding as you suppose,” 


“You are probably not such a good judge 
he said 
furioasly. 

“Buteven if Mr. Frank Greville’s polite- 
ness were beyond question, I wil! not have 
him here on intimate terins. I aim not ae- 
customed, as T have sald, to make friends 
among the lower classes,”’ 

Sibyl Rutiedge’s laugh rang clearly 
through the fireiit room, a Jaugh almost 
inerry, but with a touch of bitterness in its 
inerriment. 

The Squire ground his teeth together in 
almost irrepressible anger; but, before he 
could speak, bis wife said languidly— 

‘Had you not better tell hiin so the next 
time he comes? 

“Miss Arnold is coming this afternoon, 
and I dare say he will accompany ber; 
and there 18 no time like the present, you 


know. 

“Itisa pity that Mr. Stephen Daunt will 
not be here. 

“Pray, nay Linquire what reason you 
will give Jor refusing to receive him 
also ?"’ 

“T think you will hardly foree ine to 


speak plainly,’’ he replied, 


i jnastering his 
anger by a strong effort. 


| 
| 





a | 
may | 








“My words 
said sharply. 

“You wilfully misunderstand me, 
1 mean that, although you do not 
app: eciate Mr. Stephen Daunt as 
Mr. Frenk Greville, 1—” 

She turned to him fiercely. 

“You are inistaken,”’ she cried. «] ap 

rec:ate Mr. Stephen Daunt so highly that, 
vad the choice offered me, I would 
rather have been Stephen Daunt’s slave 
than your wife!"’ 

The passionate words fell from 
with a clear sharp intonation. 

Before Mr. Rutledge could reply—for 
they had startled him extremely—te saw 
his wife’s face change, and he turned 
hastily. 

Two young ladies had entered the room, 
and the door was just closing upon the re- 
treating figure of the servant who had an- 
nounced them, and his wife was welcomin 
them with outstretched hands and gracefn 
words of greeting. 

“How do you do, Miss Greville? Iam 
charined to see you, Miss Arnold! It is so 
good of vou to take pity upon me on such a 
dreary day. 

“Squire, you know these young ladies, | 
think; do you not?” 

The Squire could not recover his equa- 
nimity so easily. 

lie managed to utter a few words before 
he left the roomn, wondering uneasily whe- 
ther the girls had overheard any of the 
ne conversation which they nad inter- 
rupted, 

Sibyi Rutledge knew by one glance at 
Sidney's face that she had overheard the 
words, and a swift sudden gleam of 
inoeckery came into her eyes as she made 
the girls draw near the fire and rang for tea, 
settling herself in her cushioned arm-chair 
again, and chatting away in her clear 
metallic voice lightly and carelessly, with- 
outa trace of the passion and scorn she had 
evinced towards her husband so sbort a 
time before, 

“Shall we bave some more 


have no such meaning,” he 


Sibyl. 
Beem to 
well as 


her lips 


light?’’ she 


| said languidly, when tea had been brought 


| drew back, and 


“Mr. Daunt had, through the laxity or | 
country society, obtained the entree here | 
before | had taken the honor of meeting 


you. 


“His father’s position is one of unques- | 


tionable influence; his mother, betore her 
narrlage, Was received in the highest so- 
clety. 

“Against the voung man himself I have 
nothing to say, except that I disapprove of 


| never yet been at a ball. 


his visits here and his attention to 
you.” 
The beautiful face turned towards him | 


was white as death now, the red lips were 
setand firin, and the white hand whieh had 
been hanging by her side caught at the soft 
rich folds of velvet and crumpled them in 
the long jewelled fingers. 

Perhaps her silence, perhaps something 
in her face, a look perhaps in the beautiful 


eves which bad not been there a tminute 
belore, nade the Squire's anger lessen a 
little, 
“Mr. Stephen Daunt is so infinitely su pe- 
rior in very respect to young Greville,”’ be 
Ss I ! 


dei iss IL ele 





ing “I like the firelight, if you do, ou 
do? Then you need not bring any lights, 
Jobnson.”’ 

Christine Greville, a fair, pretty girl, with 
much of her brother’s beauty and with the 
Kane expression of weakness and indecision 
about her mouth and chin which sogravely 
mnarred his face, was chatting gaily also as 
slie sipped her tea, and the topic was the 
approaching Hunt ball, always a very gay 
affair and one of the events of the at Ash- 
ford. 

In this testivity Sibyl was, or professed 
herself to be, greatly interested. 

“It will be ny first appearance in public 
at Ashford,’’ she said, laughingly. ‘*Din- 
ner-parties do not count, you know. | 
want to make a triuinphal appearance, and 
itmustbe ata ball. Ah, Mr. Greville’’— 
holding out ber hand to Frank, as he en- 
tered, with a quick, charming smile—‘l 
thought you would tind your way here this 
afternoon! Mr. Daunt, why is not Dolly 
with you?” 

“Dolly does not hunt, Mrs. Rutledge,”’ 
Stephen answered, siniling, as he bowed 
over the little hand so graciously extended. 
“And indeed we ought to apologize for com- 
ing into your presence in such a guise,’’ he 
added, glancing at his hunting-cvat and 


| Splashed ‘tops."’ 


*You need not,”’ she returned languidly. 
‘Monsieur mon mari has already put in 
her appearance incrusted with mad, and he 
made ne excuses, 


“T am sure Miss Arnold would forgive 
Mr. Greville a graver inisdemeanor,’’ she 
added, with a smiling glance at Sidney, who 
was speaking to Frank, and whose face 
looked very pale, but very lovely, under 
her large feathered hat. 

“I think she would,”’Stephen said almost 
involuntarily. 

‘How is it you were not at the 
day, Mrs. Rutledge?” 

‘Monsieur mon mari disapproves,’’ she 
said demurely, banding him some tea, “If 
he could put ine in a glass-case and keep 
me there, he would do so, I verily be- 
lieve.”’ 

“That is not surprising,” Stephen said, 
with a bow and smile; and Sidney saw how 
Frank Greville’s passionate, haggard eyes 
went swiftly and fiercely to them where 
they stood, and how an angry frown knit 
his brows as he saw Stephen taking the cup 
of tea froin the white hands of the beautiful 
woman who looked so superb and stately in 
her rich dress and so perfectly in keeping 
with her costly surroundings. 

Havingpreceived his tea,however, Stephen 
the conversation became 
general, the subject still being the Hunt 
ball, and the decorations, and dresses and 
preparations for that looked-forward-to 
event. 

‘Dolly has at last made my mother con- 
sent to her going,’”’ Stephen remarked, 
siniling, ‘and the child is wild with de 
light.” ; 

“| suppose so,”’ Mrs. Rutledge said, smil- 
ing. 

“It will be my debut also, for 1 have 
We shall both re 
inember that night, I dare say,” she added, 
with a little laugh. 

Remember that night! 

Of the tive young people present not one 
ever forgot the night of the Hunt ball and 
the horror to which it gave birth, although, 
as they sat round the firein the beautiful 
room, none of them dreamed of the misery 
in store for all. 

Years afterwards Sidney Arnold could 
have described that firelit scene—the two 
young men in their hunting garb, the beav- 
tiful woman lying back on ber satin cusiion® 


ber fingers flashing bac® 


meet to- 
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Greville’s golden hair and biue eyes and 
white skin showing 80 delicately fair against 
her black velveteen dress, Frank's baggard, 
handsome face, his blue, passionate eyes, 
which so rarely left Sibyl’s beautilul face, 
notwithstanding the constraint he 
upen himseil, and Stephen's tall tizure, his 
grave face rather in the shadow, as he stood 
somewhat behind the group round the 
tire. 

Presently the conversation began to flay 
a little, and, after a little pause, Stephen 
put down his tea-cup and went over to the 
piano, which was open,and sitting down,ran 
his fingers over the keys. 

Sidney remembered afterwards the ‘‘at 
homeness”’ that there was in his manner, 
how he had not waited to ask permission, 
or for a request that be should play, but had 
done so as easily and carelessly as if he had 
been at Lambswold. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


— 


Jack Burnard. 





BY E. F. SPENCER. 
fP\HE old year was dying to the distant 
tolling of church bells. 
Not freezing to death, as he should 


do, wrapped in a white winding-sheet of | 


snow, but clothed with moist, warin mist, 
that hid the fair young moon, which ought 
to bave been watching his last struggles. 
There was just light enough to see how the 
drip, drip of water from the eaves plough- 
ed up the gravel in front of Dr. Lane's con- 
servatory. 

There was just stillness enough, betweon 
bursts of inerry cbat and laughter from the 
next room, to hear how wearily the wind 
was sighing outside. 

Ella Lane,pressing hot cheeks and throb- 
bing forehead to the cool glass, sighed 
also. 

She could catch every word that was said 
olf course. 

To all intents, dining-room and conser va- 


put | 





ATURDA 


| checked the first impulse, to take her into 

| his arms after the old. lover-like fashion ; 

| but he retained her hands, and they stood 
facing each other. 

_ His eyes were becoming used to the half- 

lizht now. 

| He could dimly inake out the features of 
that sweet young face, and the dark rims 

beneath the eyes, 

“Such a pure, sad face!—such a pure, 
kweet soul!’ thought Jack,and hisown was 
filled with compunction,for he had seen the 
| Sadness grow and grow fora month or so, 
| and he knew the cause. 
| A pause, and just a flutter of the cold im- 

prisoned fingers, which he resisted. 

Jack's thoughts went wandering through 

the past twelve months. 

A yeur ago that very day be had first be- 
| gun to hope she cared a little for him,orshe 
would not have blushed so when he offered 
her a sprig of mistletoe, 

He had intended to contrive half an 
hour’s quiet converse to-night, and to recall 
the circumstance to Ler,instead of which he 
had been flirting with Ada Bray. 

“Confound Ada Bray!" thought Jack, 
angrily. * 

Then his mind reverted to a tender suin- 
mer evening, when he told his love,in that 
arbor at the bottom of the garden, and to 
| the happy time whith followed, until Ada 
| Bray’s arrival,as the doctor's guest,a month 
Or nore ago. 

“Confound Ada Bray!” thought Jack 
| again, bitterly. 

And yet he ought not to be 
her. 





hard upon 


| Surely the girl had been nad enough to 


} 
| 


| 


tory were one, separated only by folding- | 


doors,thrown partly open to-night to lessen 
the unseasonable heat. 


fall in love with him on her first arrival, or 
she would not have made such advances— 
have labored so diligently to establish a 
pronounced flirtation. 

Stay! did real love betray itself in such 
a manner? 

Ella's, for instance. 

A new light broke in 
tions. 

What if she had set herself, from 
vanity, to make mischief between 
and his love ? 

And he like a silly fellow, bad fallen 


upon hia medita- 


mere 
himself 


in- 


| to the trap. 


| 


They were a merry,bantering party,froin | 
whom she bad escaped for a few ininutes | 


on the plea of headache. 

Just now the subject of their banter was 
Jack Burnard. 

She could hear his deep bass growl, that 
she, poor, foolish child, had thought the 
sweetest inusic in the world, rising in ex- 
postulation amid the silvery treble of her 
sister’s, ber father’s quiet chuckle of enjoy- 
inent, and Ada Bray's somewhat masculine 
shout of laughter. 

She could see that young lady twirling 
herself froin side to side upon the inusic- 
stool, with careless and not ungraceful 
abandon. 

Her teeth gleaming dazzlingly, 
black eyes flashing coquettishly on some 
person invisible—on Jack Burnard, she 
knew well—on Jack, Ella’s affianced 
lover. 

‘‘But why do you wear a sprig of mistle- 
toe in your buttonhole,Mr. Burnard?”’ says 
Ada Bray. 

‘Because it is not customary for aman to 
stick such ornaments in his hair, or pin 
them in the centre of bis shirt-front,’’ said 
Jack, with a pointed glance at the red holly 
berries with which the speaker's hair and 
breast were adorned. 


‘*Because the vain fellow imagines some | 


her | 


| 





girl may be infatuated enough to accept the | 


invitation that sprig of mistletoe i:nplies,”’ 
cried Kate Lane, Ella’s youngest sister. 
‘‘Nay—rather because I nay wear it with 
linpunity, 
‘*‘Whereas no fair dainsel dares carry such 


a challenge at this season.”’ | 


‘‘Dare she not ?’’—and Ada Bray darted 
from her seat, seized the mistletoe,and fled 
behind the doctor’s easy-chair, amid a shout 
of laugbter trom the others. 

‘*Pray give it ine,’? pleaded Jack ; 
Sprig has a inission.”’ 

“Behold its accomplishment!” and Ada 
feigned to thrust it amongst the holly in her 
hair. 

‘Give it ne,” said Jack, ‘“‘or pay the pen- 
alty of your theft,”’ and his head came dan- 
Kerously near the red lips in such inviting 
proximity to his own. 

It seemed to Ella that bis face actually 
toucued hers, 

And witha despairing gesture she turn- | 
ed from the sight, and laid ber forehead on 
the cold glass again. 

“Not I,” quoth Ada, trying to hold the | 
inistletoe beyond Jack’s reach. 

There was «a momentary struggle for its | 
possession,then Ada darted out of the room 


“that 


with half of it, leaving one tiny spray in his | 


hand, 
“It must be nearly midnight,” said Dr. 


Lane, consuiting a large chronometer. “Ob! | 


within five minutes!’ And a little hush 
fell on the party. 


“Where is Ella?” said one. 


| pily, through all years to come, but I 


| 


. . 4 . | 
“I will find her,” replied Jack, passing | 


noiselessly through the folding-doors, and 
closing them gently behind him. 


. : | 
He had to pause a moment for bis eyes to 


Krow accustomed to the seini-darkness, ere 
he could discern the slight figure in its at- 
titude of dejection. 


**He gave me a friend, and a true, true love 


The new year wili take them away. 


“T pray not, darling,’ murtnured a deep 
Voice at her side, and strong, warin 
losed about ber little eold hands,and drew 


er 


finnwers 


towards the speaker “Sih ye stub 
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Had neglected his betrothed wife. 

Had been lured into positively affection- 
ate demeanor towards this enchantress with 
the black eyes and dazzling teeth. 

A proneness to flirtation was his beset- 
ting sin, he knew. 

How would he like Ella to demean her- 
self towards any fellow as he had towards 
Ada Bray ? 

“Con found——” said Jack, aloud, 

“Hush !"’ whispered Ella again. 

The chiming of a cloci. in the distance,and 
the first stroke of the hour. 

Then chimes quite near thein began to 
play, and froin somewhere, far away in the 
darkness, bells rang out inerrily. 

“A happy new year to you,darling!”’ said 
Jack. 

“And to you. As happy as the old 
was to me, until a month ago, Mr. 
nard,”’ 

“Mr. Burnard!”’ repeated Jack, reproach- 
fully. 

“For the future—yes,” said Ella, quietly 
disengaging her hands, and holding some- 
thing towards hitn. 

Jack took it mechanically. 

“Your engagement ring ?”’ he gasped. 

“Yes; itis better so. Look at ine, if you 
can see by this uncertain light. ; 

“Another month tike the last would = al- 
most kill me, I think.”’’ 

Jack did look, with 
pity. 

And if there had been any hidden gerin 
of tender feeling towards Ada Bray in his 


ear 
sur- 


loving, remorseful 


| heart, it died that moment at sight of the 


now wretched face. 

‘Love—love—forgive me!"’ he cried. 

Ella siniled a wan, ghost of a staoile. 

“T think neither has anything to 
give,’’ she said. ; 

“We were mistaken, both of us,that is 
all. 

“You thought my love might content 
you, might fill your life, and it could not, I 
thought | inight rest on yours, calinly,bap- 
was 
charac- 


for- 


inistaken in my estimate of 
ter. 
“It may not befyour fault, but you 


your 


| fallen in my sight, Mr. Barnard.” 


“What have I done?” asked Jack, hotly 


| That last sentence nettled him. 


“We need not discuss the subject, need 
we? 

“Tt is sufficient that I wish to be released 
from my engagement, and you will please 
to regard iny decision as irrevocable.” 

“In plain English, you mean to jilt me,”’ 


growled hot-tempered Jack. 


Ella drew herself up with a gesture of 
quiet dignity. ' 

“Mr. Burnard, I said just now you 
fallen in my sight. 

“T have still so much 


had 


respect for you I 


| shall grieve to have it diminished by any- 


thing you night say. 

“To ine this isa very painful 
will you terininate it?” 

Poor Jack ! he was not fluent of speech, 
and Dr. Lane's voice was heard calling hit 
at this instant. 

“May I see you again to-mnorrow—to-day, 
I mean?" he pleaded. 

“Never again in private, I trust. Perhaps 
Miss Bray will represent tne, wearing your 
mistletoe.” 

“Your mistietoe,’’ 
mentls 

‘| brought it r you Ella, 


is ir will a year ag 


interviow, 


corrected Jack, vehe 
in remem 
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the tin im justas Dr. Lane flung open 
the fol see doore a 

“It may yet bea token of forgiveness,” 
he whispered, “if you will return it ine as 
such,” 

That day and the next, and the next, Jeck 
called on Miss Lane, only to receive the 
formula not at home. 

He wrote her passionately-imploring let - 


ters, only to have them returned  un- 
opened. 
She had communicated her wishes on 


thig point to the family,and Miss Bray took 

ion to repeat them to James the foot- 
nan, With the present of half a sovereign, 
hinting that in Miss Lane's delicite health 
it might be better he should put alt Mr. Bar- 
nard’s notes into covers, and re-address 
them, to spare his young lady the trouble 
and excitement of doing so. 

For Ellahad a week's illness, during 
which Miss Bray accepted an invitation to 
stay with another family in the town, at 
whose house she knew Jack visited fre- 
quently. 

Honest Janes said nothing about his ill- 
advised zeal, or the present or Miss Bray's 
half-sovereign. 

Ella, believing her lover quite worthless, 
went about her avecations ww usual, and 
tried to call back the roses to her pale 
cheeks, 

Report said that Mr. Burnard and Miss 
Bray were engaged, and was rather hard on 
the gentleman tor transferring bis affections 
with such facility, 

Meanwhile Jack thought the punishment 
disproportioned to bis fault, and accused 
his lost love of being cold, hard,and merci- 
less, 

And day after day he found his) way to 
Ada’s side, forthe sake of pieasant comm. 
panionship, and the sweet, unspoken syin 
pathy be tiagined she gave him. 

And Ada nerself, who had commenced 
an id'e flirtation with another girl's lover 
from sheer mischief, grew day by day to 
care for him, and to have stronger hope of 
catching bis heart at the rebound. 

Her father was very rich, and men 
money. 

Her dashing style of beauty commanded 
adiniration, and menu liked their wives to 
be admired, 

He liked her she was sure. 

In tine he should love her, if she could 
only bring about some definite tie between 
them. 

So January wore away. and February 
commenced, and still their intimacy, clo¥e 
as it was, did not becoine lover-like in_ its 
character, 

It occurred to her that perhaps Jack need- 
ed nore direct encouragement, 

In any case, something must be done to 
bring matters to aclitnax, for her protract 
ea Visit miust soon terminate. 

A happy thought struck her, 


liked 


Valentine's Day was fast approach- 
ing. 
Ordinary valentines were vulgar, com- 


mon-place. 
But could she not send him that spray of 
inistletoe ? 
* * 7 « * 
There was a turious peal at Dr. 
door-bell. 2 
So urgent a suintmons that Bridget rushed 
up from the kiteben to answer it) whilst 
honest James was struggling to get into his 
long coat. 
“Where is Mis* Ella, Bridget ?” 
“Not at home, sir,”’ said the girl, looking 
at him sympathetically. 
“Stuff! Tell me, there's a good soul [”’ 
“Alone in the conservatory,Mr. Burnard, 
watering her—well, I never !"' 
And Bridget gave an indignant sniff as 
Jack pushed unceremoniously past her, 
* + * * * 
“Thank Heaven vou have relented, darl 
ing, and forgiven ime, 
“If you had known what tnisery I 
endured—"’ 
The astonishinent ia EFlia’s 
turned ang found Jack hastening 
her, cut short his sentence, 


Lane's 


have 


face, as she 
towards 





| 
| 


have 





| 


Hesaw her tosn white tothe very lips, 
saw her dropthe Jitthe watering can, and 
catelh ata stand for support, 

Then he took the little tigure, nore tra 
yvilethan ever, into bis) strony aris, and 
placed ber tenderly on the sofajgin the cin 
Ing-room. «Pilla bad tainted. 

A water-bettle stood near, and there 
a Vinaigrette on a side-table, containing 
simelling-salts and eau-de-Cologne, 

Jack concluded be would take his 
measures lo revive ber, without calling 
assistance, 

Accordingly, when Ella opened her eyes, 


“was 


owl 
for 


they rested on her lover, kneeling by her 
side, and putting a glass of water to the 
pale lips. 

“Don'tsay a word,’ commanded Jack, 
authoritatively. 

“Drink a little, then Fo will bathe your 


forehead with eau-de-Cologne.” 
So Ella, feeling very faint and 
did as she was bidden. 
Then Jack, with a inan’s clumsiness, put 
too inuech ScenlLon her forehead. 
Ste had toshut her eyes to 
from trickling into them; and 
thing of which she was conscious 
settling down of a great bairy tmoustache 
upon her face, her inouth belny too effect 
ually stopped to adinit of remonstrance. 
“Since you have forgiven love, wilh 
you not give me one kiss in proof of it?” 


hel pless, 


prevent it 
the next 
was the 


And Ella, feeling alloyether wo weary to 
dispute that point respecting her forgts 


ness with hitn, wave titi tha pr 
another it ; t 
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j and stacked in bales 





ally the better viritaye of the two, 
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A SHarp Reauke.—At a large dinner- 
party, at which Sidney Sinith was present, 
the death of Mr, Dogaid Stewart wos an 
nounced, The news was received with so 
much levity by a lady of rank,whe sat next 
tothe wit, that he turned round and said. 
“Madam, whew we are told of the death of 
so greatatnanas Mr. Dugald Stewart, it 
is usual, in civilized society, to look grave 
for at least the space of tive seconds.” 

THe Rec tinine-CHair.—The invention 
of the reclining-chair is ascribed toa curious 
— of etiquette observed during the 

‘renech monarchy, a second bed being 
placed inthe room in which the king visited 
an invalid, on which he assumed a recum- 
bent posture during the entire visit. This 
etiquette was rigidly adhered to when Louis 
XITT. visited Cardinal Richelien. By de- 
grees the second bed was modified inte a 
reclining-chair, 

Cork.—The cork tree is a species of oak 
growing abundantly in Spain, Portuyal, 
and Italy. Asthere are unduebiedis any 
parts of our country where it could be 
raised, itis a wonder that a tree whose pro- 
duct is so extensively used, has never been 
acelimated. The barking Is commenced 
when the tree is fifteen vears old, and may 
be repeated every eight or ten years after- 
ward with no injury to the oak, which, in 
spite of this periodical flaying, lives to the 
aye ofa hundred and fifty years. In July 
and August, incisions are made around the 
tree and down to the root; the pieces whieh 
detach easily are soaked in water, placed 
under heavy weights, dried betore a fire, 
lor exportation. The 
corkeutters cut the sheets into narrow strips 
and round them into shape with a thin sharp 
knife, 

LANGUAGE OF THE Evyrs.—Itis said that 
very quiet eyes that inipress and embarrass 
one with their repose signify sell-com- 
inand, but also much complacency and 
some COncell, Restless eyes that cannot 
look one steadily in the face denote a de- 
ceittul, desigaing mind. Eyes in whieh 
the white has a yellowish tinge and is 
streaked with reddish veins, prove much of 
strong passion and hasty tempers, Very 
blue eyes bespeak atnuind inelined to eo- 
quetry; grey eves signify dignity, intelli. 
genee, and excellent reasoning faculties; 
greenish eyes, falsehood and a tondiess for 
scandal, A tialicious mind is often indi 
cated by wreenish eyos, Blaok eves show a 
passionate, lively teaiperamentand ofttinnes 
a#onost deceittul disposition; brown eves are 
generally tender and troe,indicating a kind 
and happy disposition, 

Anout Musk.—Musk, a strong odor pro- 
cure. frou the imusk-deer, is very largely 
used in the manufacture of bouquets, It is 
one of the mnost powertul perfumes known, 
and articles on which it is used retain their 
odor tor years, One ot the tnost striking 
examples of this is illustrated in the Mos- 
queolSt. Sophia, in’ Constantinople, the 
nortar used in the building of whieh was 
impregnated with this substance; and = al- 
though centuries bave elapsed since the 
building was erected the seent of the musk 
isvet plainly discernible, The best musk 
comes frou Tonquin and Thibet, but the 
deer is found throughout the whole length 
ofthe Hitalayan chain. The seent ws found 
beneath the skin, and wear the navel of the 
animal, Whichis not Dbivyver than a grey 
hound,and is olten caught in suares,though 
itis wenerally hunted as we do hares. 


Leap Pencius.— With the tnproved ua. 


chinery now used ten hands will make 
about four thousand lead peneils of the 
cheaper wrade a day. The ceaar comes 


chiefly frou Florida, and it ia received in 
slabs of pencil length, one for the lead to go 
in and the other to cover it, as tnay be seen 
by examining the end of any lead pencil. 
Four litthe pwrooves are sawed in the thicker 
slabs, forthe leads whieh are kept in hot 
ylue and taken one by one and inserted in 
the grooves. ‘Then the thin slab is glued ww 
this leaded slab, and thus united they are 
run through a moulding tuachine, four pen 
Cis coming froureach slab. Alter the ends 
are rasped they are rum between grooved 
wheels at considerable pressure for theonly 
finish they get. This curnishes them, and 
they are tied in dozens and boxed for sale, 
nalply in plain wood, and of three deyrees 
of hardness. The tmanufacturer inakes 
about one hundred per cent. selling the 
pencils at So cents a ywross, aud the retailer 
inmakes @ good thing selling them at a cent 
apiece. The graphite costs about 25 cents a 
pound, and the clay litthe nore than the 
freiyit 

VPALIMPSESTS. — Macaulay's learned 
schoolboy would tell us in atwinkling that 
4 palitnpmeest is a parchinent frou: whieh the 
inseription has been washed or riulsted 
away to make room forotber writing. T.is 
putting of new wine into old bottles,  al- 
though jt could not wave the effeet of burst- 
ing them and spilling the Contents, was se 
far a mistake that the old wine was wener- 
Muchoft 
the monkish literature, which was usually 
the upperstratuin ol the Pallinpsest, could 
well have been spared by the worid, whil: 
work it supplanted was of inestitnable 


value, kortunately tor posterity, the band 
of the destroyer often prew weary in il! do 
ny before the eflacement was ce iiplete ani 
tr tlie we ve Cie reserVat { meootsie « 


ine iti emit « i™> ~ ( “rT 
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NO JEWELED BEAUTY. 
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AT QUEEN'S CHACE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF rik NEMESIS OF 


LOVE, BARUARA GRADAM,”’ 


1¢é 


CHAPTER IN 


"EVER mind that, 
J 
- andam ye 


rl Wyonle pil. 

“T know it, ing to remedy 
it. Joc> peek Devaageinve that | SAVIN to 
ui: Giveie your daughter now at 
my bands are ¢ pipet vy, but she wall 
them. 

“Jt is not that, 
of oned calling 
J] will set to work 

“LT will make such a name that I shall not 
be ashamed to ask her to share it. Will you 
aay ‘Yes,’ Sir Jasper?” 

“You spe uw. bravely. 
daughter loves you?” 

“Kate says so, the young man replied, 
“and she never speaks falsely." 

“Theu I give my cousent,” said Sir Jas- 
r. 
‘But Katherine is too young to marry 
yet. 

“She must wait a vear or two. 
is brut just seventeen. 


(CONTINUED) 


~ 


Jasper,’’ said 


nin 
once 


‘ 


J sav: 
Katherine my 


nt onee, 


Give me the hope 


ay wife, and 


You are sure nS 


The child 


“Come back in two years’ time to elaim 
her, if in the meantiinne you have made a 
position for yourself, 

“P do not eare that vou should make 


noney, but TL do eare for the other.” 

“Pwill do it, Sir) Jasper,’ he replied, 
‘and vou will help me, 

“PT sball study under you—help me with 
your influence, 
" ewThere is a borough 
bine top! inv fe 
Jadder, and 1 wil 
the { 5." 

Joong after Lord Wynleigh had left) him 
Sir J wspersat silent and motionless, listen- 
ing t undoof the joy bells —tistening 
tothe music and laughter which tilled the 
old Chace, 

What was he to do? 

When the sanguine voung loverleft him, 


vacant now. Help 
mothe first rong of the 
lL never cease until I reach 


we 


~~ 


thes 


dark and bitter thoughts caine to 
bite. 

Hie was an Englishinan witha hatred of 
all traud and deeelt. 

What could he do? 

He eould never allow Lord Wynleigi to 
marcy Kate under the torpression that sane 


Was heiress tothe grand domain of Queen's 


Chace and Hurstwood, 

She waen son reality. 

All his broawd lands belonged by right to 
fis elder ehild, the benutifal dark-eved 
Veronica 

Betore Lord Wvynleigh married Katherine 
he must Know the troth. 

Sir Jasper rose from his seat. 

‘Tama brave inanand a stromgwe man,” 
he said; “but TP would rather face death 


than tell mv storv tow 
It seemed so tur awav to 


ed 


the middle-ag 


statesinan the story of bis) vouth—the mad 
love that had altered tis whole life. 

It would be profanation to him to hear 
Giulia'’S natne thentioned tow, 

He eould turistne the sneers, the eoim- 
ments that would tellow, 

The Opposition journals would be sure to 
get bold of iyi bold ap to publie ridicule 
the one treasured poemot his heart. 

Hle eould tot bear ot. 

Come Whatomight, be would, he must 
keep his secret vet alittle loner, 

Andon the troantiane te would have his 
Will prepared—a will dno whieb the truth 


Bhould be told, and Quacen’s Chace,with all 


the broad lands round Purswwood, given to 
bis dausiter \ “". 

At thie sane i vonld put all the 
papers Loat w her tdentity into 
one packet, e! t ih to ber, 

W hiv. becauius: moloer was dead should 
he rob her rh, * 

W iat could i T to her jong 
cCheerless voulh Viess life? 

Hie could mot ‘ ‘. vsechild, 

If he could Inhberwanee, 
all would have it (hak Was tei 
possi bie. 

la the Ira { re is 
no male tei sit bed 

, lia 


, .THE SATUR 


What would those proud Valdoraine—the | 





DAY EVENING” POST. 


? * = 
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se 








proudest people in England—say to hirm | 


when they heard that Katherine was his 
heiress after all? 

Katherine Brandon's name was known 
all over England. 

Sir Jasper was at a loms, , 

His sense of justice and his love of right, 
his love and his pride, his honesty and his 
sensitive reserve were all at war. 

There was but one gleam of comfort. 


The marriage between Lord Wynleigh 
and Katherine would not take péace 
yet. 


Some unforeseen combination of circum- 
stances might take place before then. 

“It is not quite the kind of marriage that 
I expected for Katherine,” said Lady Bran- 
don when ber husband sent for her to tell 
her. 

“Still I shall inake no opposition—there 
is a chance, as you Know,” 

“What chance?” asked Sir Jasper. 

“They tell ine that the young Marquis is 
not only very unsteady, vut that he is cer- 
tainly in deel:ning health,’ said Lady 
brandon. 

“If it should he so, then 
earl of Woodwyn. 

“That would be ahigh position—I should 
be quite satisfied,”’ 

“My dear wile,’ remarked Sir Jasper, 
“no good comes of hoping tor dead men’s 
shoes,’’ 

“Lam not hoping for thein,” said Lady 
Brendon. 

“Tam merely saving that it would be an 
excellent thing for Katherine.”’ 

* : o * 


Alton will be 


*Veronica.”’ said Katherine, ‘‘coane to my 
room when you go to dress for dinner. 1 
want to tell vou something.” 

And when Veronica went in she started 
at the beautiful vision, 

Katherine stood betore her in alow = din- 
ner dress of white silk, trimined with glow- 
ing crimson bolly-berries, her white shoul- 
ders and arins yleaming like pearl, a dia- 
nond cross on ber white breast and dia- 
tnond stars in ber golden hair. 

She looked like a dream of beauty, 

Veronica kissed the pretty shoulders and 
the white arts, 

“Tlow beautiful you are, 
said. “You look like 
Christuias, 

“Now | see how beautiful Englishwomen 
can be.”’ 

@T am always beautiful in your eyes, Ver- 
oniea,”’ she replied. 

They were standing side by side, Kathe- 
rine all bright and radiant, Veronica,in ber 
pale, passionate beauty, in a long trailing 
black dress, 

The eontrast 
linng. 

“T have something to tell you, Veronica,”’ 
she said, 

“Never mind admiring tiny dress, never 
inind my diamoyds—look at ny face.”’ 

“) am looking at it, my darling,’’ return- 
ed Veronica, 

“Does it tell vou anything ?” asked 
Katherine, with the low, sweet laughter of 
pertect content. 

“Only that itis the dearest face in the 
world,’ replied Veronica, kissing the laugh- 
ing lips. 

“Veronica,” said Katherine, ‘whom at 
this moment should you consider the very 
happiest girl in all the world?" 

“The very bappiest of ail? Oh, how could 
IT tell?" 

“T will tell you. 
Brandon. 

“And can you guess why Tam so happy? 


ny darling !"’ 
the spirit of 


Sih 


hetween them was start- 


It is myself, Katherine 


[tis because-—-oh, Veronica, how shall I 
tell you—it is because some one whom I 
love very mnueh loves me—ine, you under- 
stand, Veronica not ty fortune, not 


loves iIne—and has 


Chie n’s Chace, but me 
asked me to be his wife.’ 


“His wire,” repeated Veronica, softly. 


| and true of heart, were the 
| English whom her aunt had told her were 





The shining lights, the wealth of ever- 
reens, holly with lovely laughing criinson 


yerries, the graceful laurel with its shining | 
| leaves, the dark, stately firand the sweet 


mystical mistletoe—it was all like a dream 
to her. 

Her heart warined asshe 1. 

It this wasan English Christmas, then 
might Heaven bless Christmas for ever- 
more! 

Every one had sometiing very kind to 
say. é 
Tiere was asinile on every face, light in 
kindly eyes, music inf the sound of kindly 
voices. 

She thought that while she lived she 
would never forget the words, “I wish you 
a happy Christinas.” 

The speakers,the kindly people sotender 
cold reserved 


accursed ! 

She looked at the noble faces of the nen, 
faces that told of power and skill, of cour. 
age ana self-command. 

She looked at the fair blonde faces of the 
laughing girls and the graceful women; and 
she thought that the English were a great 
people, greater than the old stately Vene- 
tians, 

There was not even a tinge of envy in her 
heart as she noted the lovely younger 
girls. 

She was quite nnconscious of her own 
picturesque beauty, of the poetical loveli- 
pess of her face, the grace of her figure clad 
in its trailing black robes. 

Amongst those fair English girls she 
looked like a gorgeous passion-flower in the 
midst of white lilies, 

She never forgot the Christinas dinner, 
her firstgin England—the grand table with 
its costly silver and delicate glass, the pro- 
fusion flowers and fruits, the sparkling 
wines, the laughter, the genera! air of hap- 
piness, while outside the wind wailed 
among the leafless trees and the stars shone 
in the Christinas sky. 

She saw Katherine with her bright laugh- 
ing face and her handsome young lover 
following her like a shadow. 

Presently Sir Jasper came up to her. 

“Do you like our English way of keeping 
Christmas, Veronica ?"’ he asked. 

She looked at hii. 

“Itisimore beautiful than 


a grt I 
have ever seen,” she replied ; anc 


then he 


| turned abruptly away, for she had looked 





Katherine, the laughter loving beauty, was | 


suddenly invested with an importance in 
hereves which wastuarvelous. ‘How won- 


derful—how strange ! 

“Nay IIS not strange, Veronica. I love 
hitn —he loves me. Can you guess who it 
is?’ 


Siowly the dark eyes wandered over the 
bright face, 

Ane then sad Veronica answered 

“Ttunust be Lord Wyoleigh.”’ 

“Yes,” sala Katherine,simply, “it 1s Lord 
Wreonieigh: and lam not one of the happi- 


est, but the happiest girlin all the whole 
world. 

“Nevertheless T tell myself that such | 
great Joy as thine eannot last —that atime 
Wilt come when T taust softer and weep 
and grieve as other people do. 

“Will it be so?” 

She looked wisttully at Veronica as she 


Spoke. 
“T have read,’ she 
enough to sail in whe 


said, “of ships safe 
‘the seais cali, but 


sure tosink When the storin comes on. 7 
think T should be like one of those ships— 
I shold ge down in the very first 
Stora,’ : 

“We will hope then that a storm will 
bever come, putin Veronica. 

“If it depended on ine there never 
should,’ she added, 

“Sull there is one thing that Lean safely 
prownise you—one thing that Tow do. If 
ever it lies iu tiny power to save you from 
sorrow, I shall do it. 

“Tf ever it lies in iny power to give you 
happiness, | will give it to you, ‘ 

And the tine came when the inemory of 
these words weighed down the balance in 
Wii ib Blive’ Le trol ves, 

ClLIAT'I \ 


at him with dead Giulia’s eyes, 

“Veronica,’’ said alow deep voice. 
turned quickly and saw Lord 
standing by ber side. 

“T have come to ask you if you are much 
pleased, 

“Walk with me through the rooms, 
have not wished 
yet.”’ 

“Then I will do it now,” she said; and 
Lord Wyuleign raised her hands to his 
lips. 

“Katherine has bean 
dearly she loves you, and 
are to her.”’ 

“T love her better than anything or any 
in the wide world,”’ she replied. 

He looked half sadly at her. 

“TI have come,” he said, ‘to ask you fora 
little share of that great affection which you 
give to ny peerless Kate. 

“T will deserve it. I will give you the 
true, honest, frank, kindly affection of a 
brother to a sister. Will you accept 
it?” 

She looked up at him. 

“fo am bewildered,” she said. “What 
have I done that Heaven should give me so 
much—what have I done ? 

Only afew months since no one loved ine 
now - 

*You accept it, then? 
W yvnleigh. 

“Tf you want a friend, you will come to 
ine; ifever you want help of any kKind,vou 
will remember that on Christmas day you 
promised a stalwart brother to let him 
stand between vou and the world.” 

“T shall never forget,”’ she said. 

And Lord Wynleigh left her standing by 
the door of the conservatory while he went 
in search of Katherine, 

Veronica was unutterably happy. 


She 
Wynleigh 


You 
ine a happy Christinas 


” 


telling me how 
how good you 





, 


interrupted Lord 


Into her gray dull lite such threads of | 
gold were woven that she dazzled hy 
thei. ° 

Sine had hungered and 4 thirsted for 


ove, 

Now it was lavished upon her. 

She stood on the same spot still, uncon- 
scious of her picturesque loveliness, watch- 
ing Katherine and her lover, and as she 
watcbed thein strange sweet possibilities of 
life came floating to her. 

She had thought of herself so long and so 
Oolten a8 one apart froin others, as one for 
Whom lite held no pleasures,no hopes; now 
Was the dawn of a golden morning,now the 
sWeet Vague delicious fancies that thrill the 
heart of a young girl thrilled ber. 

It might be that in the golden far off, fu- 
ture such love as Aljton’s for Katherine 
would fall to her lot. 

Perbaps her life too would be crowned 
34 that inost pure and perlect gift—a noble 
ove, 

' It heaven had such happiness in store for 
er— 

*T au afraid,”’ said a deep musical voice 
near her, “that you will take e id-——there is 
quite a rush of cold air here.” 

Veronica looked up suddenly. 


A tall stately figure stood 
i 


between her 
and the light, dark gray eves were looking 
- . ial =) 
nto her Wie 
She Saw a 4 is } I ice a ] 
| j 
r VA - > 
oar | Si Li a 
$ 





The gentleman smiled at the half be wiid. 
ered expression of the dark eyes, 
“I must introduce myself again,” he 
said. 

“Sir Jasper introduced tne to you just be. 
fore dinner, but I was one of so nany, J 


| cannot hope to have been noticed. You do 





| 


| 


| 


| haps,’ he said. 


not remember me?” 

“No,” she replied, “Sir Jasper intro. 
duced so many people to me at once, and 
English names are hard to remember, | 
should be glad if you would tell me yours,” 
she added with some little hesitation, 

“You will say that it is a strange one per. 
“Tam Sir Mare Caryl|.” 

“Sir Mare Caryll,”’ she repeated, “I shall 
remember that in connection with the pa- 
tron saint of Venice—St. Mark.” 

She could nottell why, buat the name 
reemed to sink into the depths of ber heart 
like the echo of a song. 

Then she looked at him, and decided that 
although she had seen some noble men, he 
was by far the handsoimest and no. 
blest. 

There was an air of command, of power, 
of althoriiy abont him = which pleased 
her. 

He looked like a man whose will was 
strong and redoubtless, whose purpose was 
fixed, whose judgment was clear and de. 


| cided, 


} 
} 


Selt-reliance, courage, bravery—all those 
qualities were written on the fair handsome 
face, that had in it at times a woman's 
sweetness and the simplicity of a child. 

A swift sudden thought came to her that 
a life would be safe in those strong hands 
of his—honor, fair fame, everything might 
be intrusted to hiin, and the trust would be 
kept. 

Sir Mare smiled at her. 

“Tecan read your thoughts,” he said ; 
‘you have been estimating my character. I 
will not ask you what you think of it; I 
will only say I hope your conclusions are 
tavorable. 

| “Miss di 
me. 

“Christmas day is past ; and example has 
been set us.”’ 

| Veronica remembered that Christmas 
night—it was the beginning of a new life to 
her. 

The vague sweet possibilities that had 
thrilled her as she watehed Katherine took 
shape now—vague, beautitul shape. 

Something awokein her heart which had 
never been there before—something so ten- 
der, sweet, that the girl’s whole soul was 
moved by it. 

Lite was never to be the same again for 
her. 

She had inherited some of the quick love 
and quick hatred that characterized the 
Brandons. 

| She had in her more of ber father’s na- 
ture than her inother’s. 

_ “Your face is a pobem,’’said Sir Marc later 
| on that same Christmas night—“a poem 
| that I should never tire of reading.” 

She danced with him, she talked to 
, more. 

More than one amused glance followed 

them—she with her dark Venetian beauty, 
| he with his Saxon comeliness, 
| They seem to have forgotten the world. 
Once Sir Marc took her to the great western 
| window in the broad corridor, and drawing 
aside the hangings, he said to her— 
| “Look, Miss di Cyntha—I want vou to 
see the poetry of an English Christinas,”’ 

Veronica cried out in wonder and awe, 

The sky was of deep, dark, fathomless 
blue. 

The moon was full,and shone with a clear 
silvery light. 

The earthly lay white, still and beautiful 
under the pale, clear bea:ms, 

The hard frost nade the tall,leafless trees 
Jook darker, and the hoar-frost shone in the 
light of the moon. 


The wind wailed among the trees, bend- 
ing their tall heads and swaying the huge 


Cyntha, try one dance with 


| branches. 


} 


i 


“Hlow beautiful! she cried. ‘There is 
nothing in all Venice so fair as this. I 
thought there was no poetry in England ; 
but it is full of it. This looks Jike fairy- 
land.” 

“You will try to love England,” he said 
kindly. 

“Ido love it without trying,” she re 
lied. 

' “I could almost faney there was some 
inysterious reason why my _ heart should 
have warined so greatly to it; it seems more 
iny home than Venice ever did.”’ ‘ 

He was looking intently at her with bis 
dark gray eves, 

“You will not wish to return to Venice, 
then? 

“You would be content to reniain 0 
England all your lite?” 

She raised her beautiful face. 

The dark eyes looked at the blue wintry 
night sky, atthe fair white earth, at the 
quaint shadows the moon made throug 
the trees, 

Then she turned to Sir Marc. 

“Venice would seem a prison to ime aller 
this,’’ she said; and as she said it she wor 
dered why he looked so bright and 
pleased. 3 

“I should like you to see my homme,” be 
remarked. 

“It is, 1 think, even more beautiiul that 
Queen's Chace. te 

“It is called Werveburst Manor, and . 
stands in the loveliest part of Sussex." 
have music there—nature’s grandest. rh 
sea lies at no great distance. 

“Far away to the right stretches a chain" 
hills, on which the light of the sup ® 


Ww I have a passionate love /oF ™. 
home.’ 
She was silent. 
He went on. 
‘ tia. Bis 
“And I live there, Miss di Cyo™ 
aione, 








“Can you Imagine that? Ih ¢ no moth- | 


er, Wo sister, 

“There isa large housebold of servan 
but Tan quite solitary. ' 
pools call an angel in the house, 
“What is that?" asked Veronica. 





' 


I want what the | 


“That is English for a wife,” he replied ; | 


beautiful face drooped before 


ind the 
11s. 

Iler heart beat. 

A strange pain, that was yet half pleas- 
ure, seeined to thrill ber innocent soul, 

“T must leave you,” she said hurriedly. 
“Tam quite sure that Katherine wants 
ne.” 

“Where you goI follow,” declared Sir 
Mare; and for that evening at least he kept 
his word, 





CHAPTER VI. 


NEW life—a glorious new life, bright, 
hopeful, pleasant, full of poetry,full of 
wonderand romance! 

The time caine when Veronica began to 
wonder what it was that had fallen over her 
life. 

What was the dazzling 
fallen at her feet? 


light that had 


and from night to morning she had but one 
thought—aud that was about Mare Caryll ? 

Christinas had passed now, and the beau- 
tiful springtide had set in. 

The air was balaiy with the sweet breath 
ot flowers, yet Sir Jasper had not recovered 
inuch of bis strength. 

The doctors would not allow hitn to return 
to his duties. 

He must rest if he would live, 

In vain the active, energetic statesman re- 
belled. 

Ife refused for a time to submit, until he 
saw the absolute necessity for it. 

Then he found Lord Wynleigh ot 
use to him. 

He had been returned as member for 
Hurstwood, and bad inade his maiden 
speech—to everybody's great surprise it 
was simply a masterpiece of eloquence. 

Sir Jasper gave up soine of his duties to 
the young politician, about whem people 
prophesied great things. 

The Baronet was very pleased. 

It had always been a source of sorrow to 
him that he had no son to succeed to his 
honors. 

He loved the brave young nobleman in 
whom all Katherine’s happiness seemed to 
be centered. 

When despondent thoughts came to him, 
hesaid to himself that he should have a 
successor, 

He insisted upon Lady Brandon's taking 
Veronica and Katherine to London for part 
of the season at least, and nothing pleased 
him better than to read her ladyship’s  let- 


great 


ter, in which she told) of Veronica's suc- 
cesses and triumphs, 
“The girl can iarry whom she will,” 


wrote Lady Brandon; ‘ker tnagnificent 
beauty has brought all London to her feet. 
She does not seein to care about any one in 
particular.” 

Veronica 
farnmous, 

Hor rare style of face and figure,her won- 
derful grace and musical voice, had made 
her the observed of all. 

She received more invitations than 
could possibly accept. 

Every one admired and liked her. 

But, when Lady Brandon bad been in 
town a few weeks she decided upon return- 
ing. 

Sir Jasper was no better, and the doctor 
attending hita did not think it avisable that 
he should delay consulting some eminent 
physician. 

So they went home again, and,as hoe look- 
ed at his two daughters,—tie taster of 
Queen’s Chace was struck afresh. 

Katherine’s animated loveliness ant 
ronica’s pale beauty seemed to have 
quired fresh luster. 

Those tew weeks in town had wonderful- 
ly improved Veronica—they bad given a 
finish and elegance to her such as) Gan 
acquired only by inixing with the wiost re- 
fined. 

She had enjoved her-visit, but not 
because Sir Mare was away. 

The season had but little 
him, 

He was not a man of fashion. 

A cruise to Norway had inore Charis for 
bint than a season in London, 

Ilo had written to say that he hoped to 
pass through Hurstwood in July or August 
and would very much like to spend a few 
days there, to which Sir Jasper liad replied 
by sending him atmost cordial invitation, 
Kuessing shrewdly what was the attraction; 
so that Veronica had that to look forward to 
and the knowledge of it imade her pro- 


had suddenly become very 


she 


Ve- 


ac- 


be 


tueu 


attraction for 
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That will he kept by him. 

Remembering it. ho was 

whatever he thought of ber. 
le grew worse, 

‘The doctors did not apprebend any imme- 
diate danger, 

He was only suffering frou: overtaxed 
Strength, from il!s that might be reme- 
died, 

Ile did not even keep his room. 

Sir Jasper himself was more alarmed 
than the people about him, 

Strange sensations came to him. 

There were times when he fancied, as he 
Walked through the shady garden paths, 
that s.range voices called him, 

He saw strange fizures in his troubled 
sleep, strange faces smiled at hiu trom the 
picture frames, 

One day—how Veronica remembered it 
afterwards!—le had walked in the grounds, 


nore at 6ase 


} and when the sun grew wart he went into 


| the drawing-room to rest on a couch, 


Veronica was there. 

He asked her to read to him. 

She did so until he tell asleep. 

Then she sat and watehed hii, thinking 
how very ill he looked, how white and 


| sunken his face was. 
Why was it that from morning to night | 


| ing. 


Suddenly she saw his pale lips quiver. 

He opened nis arins as though to clasp 
them round someone he loved, erying in a 
passionate voice — 

“Giulia, Giulia, iny beart’s love!” 

She touched him yently, and his eyes 
opened and looked wildly at her, 


‘Giulia,’ he cried again, “‘where am I? 
Itis you and yet another.” 
“Sir Jasper,’’ said Veronica, “you are 


dreaining—you are ill.” 

He looked in bewilderment at her. 

“Giulia’s eyes,” he said, “but another 
face. What does it mean?” 

“You have been dreaming,” remarked 
the girl, quietly. ‘Cau I yet anything for 
you? Shall I briag Lady Brandon to 
you?” 

He gave a smothered moan, 

“T—vyou are right, Veronica—I was dream- 
ing. No, do not call anvone; [ want noth- 
These June days are so warin.”’ 

It was June then, when the days were at 
their longest, and the bright sweet hours 
were all tilled with beauty—June, when 
Queen’s Chace was a picture of loveliness, 
with its lilies and roses, its rich green fol- 
iayge and wealth of flowers, 

Veronica was troubled as she looked at 
Sir Jasper, for she had grown to love hii 
very much. 

She remnembered afterward how heawoko 
from a fevered sleep and wouid have Kath- 
erine by Veronica's side. : 

She remembered every detail of that his 
last day on earth. 

He would not go into the dining-room, 
and it was Veronica, by her own special 


| request, Who took hii some little dainties 


foundly indifferent to all the homage offer. 


ed her, 

The old bitter struggle was still going on 
In Sir Jasper’s mind. 

W hat should he do? 

His heart wastorn with athousand doubts 
4thousand fears, 

There was hardly an hour of the twerity- 


our during which he did = net again anid 
tein review all bis reasons and doubts, D> 
ishie would, one or the ollier must) sur 
satf-r, 

Should it be Katherine, the bright, fair 


1, the descendant of he proud Valdor 
es r Veronica, VhOoO iO ed 


’ » 
4 (; is \ 4 


up al 


| 
‘ another w .'% Viich he told tbe s 
ret of Veronica's birth, and left to her the 
xrand inheritance of Queen's Chace and 
Hurstweood, 


and coaxed titn to eat them. 

She knelt by his side, holding in her fin- 
gers aripe sunny peach, 

“This is justlike Kathcrine’s cheek,’ 
said, laugluuyly. 

And she looked so like her mother at 
that moment that he could have eried aloud 
in his longing love and pain. 

“You have fearned to love 
Veronica?” he said, gently. 

“Better than I love iy life,’ she said, 
blushing to find that she me longer said, 
“Better than L love anyone else inall the 
world.” 

Ile looked tp at her suddenly. 

“Have you learnt to love me, Veronica ?’ 
he uosked, 

“Yes, just as dearly,’ she replied, very 
cpu tly. 

Then they were silent—he mute with 
emotion, wondering that he should 
speak lo ber in this strain—he who had = al- 
ways been so distant and so reserved. 

Then he was restless all the day. 

When evening caine he asked Katherine 
to sing all her old songs te bim-—the songs 
that he loved best. 

Veronica fancicd that she saw his eyes fill 
With tears. 

Then, when it 
ealled Katherine to biti. 

She knelt down by lis side, and then he 
drew golden head down on to his 
breast. 

“My child, my darling,’’ he 
I been kind to you?” 

“Always, papa,’’ she replied. 

“Have you had a bLappy life 
me—a happy tile?” 

“Yes, sue answered, “Papa, you know 
that J have never tad one wiotent’s Care 
or trouble, INomenUs sadness, ever 
since I was a child,” 

“Thank Heaven for that!’ he said, gent 
ly. “Tt dT should die, Katie—die aud leave 
you—would anyoue ever make you think 
me Unkind—ever tuahke you love me less?” 

“No, uever, papa,’ sue said, laughing at 
the notion—“never.”’ 


sho 


Katherine, 


she 


wis growing later, he 


said, ‘have 


Katie, tell 


one 


“Kiss me. Tell ime you love ineé,’’ he 
saiag. Will you remember im the alter 
years that lL would have piven iy Ife at 
ANY Lime Lo Save you from pain?” 

“Yes,” replied Katherine, and obeving 


his wish, she clasped her te nder arins round 


bis neck, 


“T love you Ver dlearly, papa,’ she said, 

yore than } ean tell you, and Tam long 

r feu i | to come When you wihil be 
~ - | apr ad 

Leite n |  gulng to 


} 1are ti jiiite t tiiwht J as. 
' said Lady Brandon, 


per, 
he repl.od, ‘There is 4 strange 


wNy,’ 


|W hich had 


fluttering at_iny heart—I feel faint—it will 
pass away. The day has been so very 
warm,” 

“IT wish,” sald Lady Brandon, “that you 
would consult Sir William Fletcher ; they 
say that he is the cleverest physician in 


England.” 
“I will see about it,” replied Sir Jas- 
per. 


It was a lovely June night, one of those 

nights that never seein to grow dark. 
he air was rich and heavy with the 
odor of sleeping flowers, 

The dew lay on the white lilies, on the 
roses, on the purple passion flowers, and 
the wind stirred ever so fuintly the fresh 
green leaves, 

It was one of those nights when it seemed 
impossibie to turn from the sweet face of 
nature, 

Veronica had stood for morethan an hour 
at the open window of her rooin, when one 
of the servants came to say that she was 
wanted in Sir Jasper’s room, 

“Is Sir Jasper worse ?"’ asked Veronica, 
in alarm. 

‘The valet said he seemed very ill,miss,”’ 
replied the girl; “but there was nothing 
said about his being worse." 

Without loss of tiine Veronica 
rooin. 

She had not undressed, 

She still wore her evening dress of rich 
black lace with crimson flowers, 

She had taken the diamond stars froin 
| her hair, and the black shining waves fell 


left her 





in rich profusion over her shoulders, 
On her neck gleamed a cross of rubies 
| and diamonds, 
She walked through the long corridors, 
‘where the moonlight lay in great silver 


floods, inaking everything darker by con- 
trast, 

Sir Jasper could not be worse, she 
thought. 

‘The servants were most of them in bed, 
and there was no contusion. 

Sbe went to the door of his room—a room 
she had never entered. 

It was ajar, and Lady Brandon stood 


near it. 

She looked very pale and anxious, 

She hadon «# white dressing-gown, and 
was toying nervously with the Llue rib 
Dons. 

“T do not understand it, Veronica,"’ she 
whispered, Sir Jasper has sent for vou and 
for ine—he wants us particularly. No one 
else is to come near. He looks so strange I 
ain half frightened, Come in.” 

Veronica entered the great statesiman's 
chamber 


It was a large and magnificently fur- 
nished apartinent. 
She saw wonders of rosewood and buh, 


Sevres china, statuettes, and pictures and 
books, 

On the bed with its silken hangings she 
saw Sir Jasper—Sir Jasper with a gray look 
on his tace and dark shadows round lis 
| eyes. 

She went up to hit, and his eyes, look- 
ing into hers, told her that some strange, 
unrevealed secret was between them, 

“Close the door,’’ he said—‘‘fasten it se- 
curely ; no one must interrupt me, Marie, 
inv wife, come here. It is you who will 
have to forgive me. T have sinned against 

| you; but ty sin always appeared to me in 

a better light than thatin which I see it 

now. Itis a gilded sin—a sin so shrouded 

with sentiment, reserve, poetry, sensitive 
ness, bLat | hardly Know where the wrong 
begins or ends—a gilded sin, ty poor 

Marie, and the punishment will fall on an 





| ao, 


| mother her tite; 


innocent head, Veronica, comme wearer to , 
me. FT have sent for you—I have a story to 
tell. Kueel here where [To inay see your 
face. Keep those eyes--dead Giulia’s eyes 


fixed on ine to the last, that my strength 
and my courage may not fail me. Marie, 
whom I have wronged, give me your hand 

-I have astory to tell you.” 

The night-latup was partially shaded ; its 
feeble rays fell on the gray face, on the 
dark wisttul eyes, on the thin white hands 

fellon the two kneeling fignres, om V: 
ronuica’s beautiful face and Lady Brandon's 
troubled features, 

Tho wind, when it stirred, sent a great 
spray of clematis beating against the wir 
dow ylass. 

Outside 
night lay 
earth. 

Sir Jasper told his story, clearly, plainly, 
distinetly, describing his motives, blatiiny 
bis own fastidious, sensitive reserve, 
blaming his own shrinking trom: patn, 
blaming his own weakness and tolly, 
led him so far wrong- led bii 
into what he truly called ‘a yilded sin.” 

Lady Marie listened with silent, bitter 
luars, 

“So you were married before, Jasper, and 
never told ine,” she sobbed; ‘and I al- 
ways thought I was the only you 
loved. How could you deceive ine?” 

“Tam sorry, Marie, for the past. I 
hardly expect vou to urderstand I can 
hardly understand it iiyself; it is so dill 


the beautiful, soleton Sumner 
brooding over the fair sleeping 


one 


can 


cult looking back. I loved her so well, 
and I lost her so soon. IT could never speak 
of her, my dear dead Giulia. LT eouid nm 
utter her name—it tore iny heart. IT eould 
not look nen and women in the face w ; 
I talked of her, tny dead love,’ 

“Then,’’ said Lady Brandor ia 
4iways ved her J 
lea Vays ti 


1 WAS 


The golden haired sis » Aus 
had never ceased tu wouri vas her 4 
mother ! 

She was the daughter of the famous 


5 





statesinan, Sir 
was looking 
into her face. 

“You are ny own child, Veronica,” he 
said, while Lady Brandon wept as one whe 
could not be comforted —“'ry own dangh- 
ter-~ dear Giulia’s child! T have longed ao 
often totake you in mny artes and tell vou 
1 did not love you when evil epirits 
whispered to me that you bad cost your 
but I have learned to love 
you since you have been here, iny daugh 
ter. Kiss ime, Veroniea. Say ‘Father!’ to 
a ogy onee,”’ : 

She laid her fair free on his, half fright. 
ened at its deathly chill, 

“My father—iny dear father !"" she said. 

“You love me, Veronica—you forgive 
me?’ 

“I love you, and T have nothing to for- 
give. See, father, I kiss you again.’ 

Then Sir Jasper took two packets from 
under his pillow, 

“There is another thing yet to be told,’ 
he said; “and this, ny poor Marie, | kaow 
vou will feel. IT feel it nnyself; but I ean- 
not—I dare not die uatil [ have done jus- 
tice to Giulia’s child. [tis the law of our 
race—one that I have neither the power nor 


Brandon, who 
Wwistiul eyes 


Jasper 
with such 


the right to chanyge—that, failing a male 
heir, the eldest daughter shall sueceed. 
You, Veronica Brandon, are my eldest 


daughter—the heiress of Queen's Chace and 
the domain of Hurstwood,.”’ 

“That cannot be,” cried Lady Brandou— 
“that is too cruel; it will kill Katherine.’’ 
“TL bope not,’’ ue said, faintly. “it is eruel 

heaven knows | teel it to but it 
must be done,.’’ 

Lady Brandon had drawn her hand from 
his feeble clasp, 

Her tace flushed hotly, and her eyes were 
fuli of angry tire, ’ 

“My ohild soaall not 
cried. “IT will appeal to all 
Shall not be,’’ 

“All Enyiand could not prevent it, 
Marie,” be said, sadiv. “My eldest daugh- 
tor inust be my heiress; after urv death she 
becoines Baroness Hrandonu. Lt au quite 
powerless in the tvatter,’’ 


be mw), 


be robbed,’’ she 
England. B 


‘Et a wickedly unjust,” she erled. “I 
wonder at you, Sir Jasper—you who all 
your lite have passed for an honorable 
nan. You must not, you shall not do my 


child this wrong."’ 

“Hush, Marie!’ he said, sadly. “Do not 
reproach me, my dear; [| have suffered 
enough, Listen, Veroniea. This) is ny 
Willi in it wou will find repeated the story 
Of toy first marriape--in i you will tind 
that I have tnade you what you are--my 
heiress, To have made handsome provision 
for Katherine--bandsome provision for 
you, Marie.’’ 

“You have robbed us!” cried Lady Bran- 
don. “What am 1 to say to my friends 
when they hear of this?’ 

The baronet continued—- 

“This second parcel, Veronica, contains 


all the papers you will need to prove 
your identity -—-the certifieate of your 
inother’s birth, marriage and death. There 


is the certificate of your birth, also, and 
every other paper which your Aunt As 
sunita thought necessary to prove your 
clainn. Take them, Veronica, Kiss me, 
my daughter; my strength fails me. 
Promise ine one thing in your mother’s 
natmne-—-will you promise, Veronica?” 

With her white lips on his, which were 
no less white, she whispered 

“PT promise.” 

“Be kind to my 
he said. **Protmise 

“T will,” she replied. 

Then she raised her head, for a long, 
quivering Sigh frous hita frightened her. 


wife and 
me,’”’ 


Katherine, 


‘470 and feteb Katherine,’’ he said— 
“Kate—iny own Kate.” 

“Are you worse, Jusper?’’ cried Lady 
Brandon, 

She had alinost forgotten her unger in 


her fear, 
A sinile that Veronica never forgot came 


over lis tace as he turned to ber. 
“No, tot tore better, he said, “TT see 
itall now.’ 


is doad. 


atom look. 


moment he w 
horrified 


The next 
The two 


Steectualors 


ny at each other, utiable to thoy Luiein- 
selves, 

Lady Brandon eried out 

“He is dead, he is dead, Veronieal’”’ 


Then, going up to the bewildered girl, 


she Selzed both ler hands, 
“Veronica,” she eried, “hide these pa- 
pers. Prowse 16, swear to te that you 


Will tot tention word of 
have spoken lo you syain, 
ronica,’’ 
“T promise,”’ said Veronica. 
And then Lady Brandon seized the bell- 
rope and rang a hasty peal. 
* * - * * 


thisunti I 
Swear it, Ve- 


one 


by the noon of the followtuy 
and quietness reigned in the 
death. 

The 
the 
Ver, 


The doctors 
} ' 


day peace 
house of 
passionate weeping 
outbreak of 


and wailing, 
SOrrOW were 

om 
. re 
who had been sumsnoned in 


first wild 


such | beste had given their decision, @ 
It was that Sic Jasper had died of disease 

I I yas no need whatever for 
in inguiry—uno 1 411 OX 


} t+ 


“w) ‘ra " 
had Lesit i »> the s V litcl 
{never tn 


siiou 


Veronica sat iu ler ow: 
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room that opened on te the western ter- 
race a rere wihrere stre liad al heer lp wrk, 
her easel, ber jiane--where she spent tap 


py hours in studving and reading 

It was hal! pearieer, balf boudeir, as pretty 
as it could be tiade ty Uaste, try art, and ty 
affection. 

It was 
ali the 
dead 

Ve ron 
wil lered. 

She still 
lace. 

She had n 


now, with 
flowers all 


wloomy 
and the 


and 


dark 


blinds drawn, 


“ at there silent, dazed and be 


wore her event v drems of black 


‘ver changed it. 


Her dark hair hong over ber shoulders, 
the beautiful face with ths poussicnite Gor 
row, ite unteld story, was pale and wert, 


her eyes looked brighter and darker. 
What had she not suffered sitting tiere 


what emotion, what bilter pain, what un- 
told woe ? 
[ro RE CONTINUED, ] 
—_> = 
The Phantom Brig. 
BY ELEMUND DOWNEY. 

T was late in November, and Milford 
Haven was crowded with wind bound 
and weather bound slips prinetpally 

trading coasters bound for Trish ports, 

Done weather lad been torsome weeksun 
usually severe, and the wiod yeneraliy 
frovine Clie mertatli west, 

Oeeasionally astight shift anda lullbiothe 
foreea of the wales bad Sent hope inte the 
breasts of t Hnariners pris ted tn the 
hbarthor of Milford, but before any acdhvant 
ape could be taken of the echanwes the wind 
would come out agai with renewed vigor 
from the south. west, 

Phe exasperated tasters of the coasters 
would be eourpelled to irae their) luek 
and the weather it they were tipious > to 
pray tor achanye of windil they were cle 
Vout. 

‘I r pret drunk if they were reckless : orto 
take matters gpood-tbumoredly tt they were 
lazy and sensitele, 

To ships trading between the Trish) and 


the Bristel Channel ports, Miltord weuahkinea 
of hallway house, execrated by the owners 
of those ships and their cargoes (who de 
clare a chain ought to be placed across the 
tnouth of the Haven, in order to prevent 
pood-for-nothing skippers [rout paying Vis. 
its te Milford). 

Wellbeloved by easv-votugy old salts, whe 
seldom (to take a it without 
peavinnge it a Visit; treated: Wilh content by 
flery, untatied shippers; and re 
speeted, ata distanee, i atull possible, try 
rtdedle-aged tenarinne 

Ti & Counepeanny trading to 
ane frou thee Byristel Chiatpedl, Chee terentrerng 
of Milford willinvariably provoke a dis 
CUMSIO, 

The voung and ardent skipper will boast 
that he does not Know what the inside of it 
is like, and that be hast ecommpelled to turn 
tall at the miouth of the Severn, trequently 
put back to Penarth Roads or the Munibles 
rather than disgrace his ship by wivingy her 
aback View of St, Atos light. 

“Yeas, will reply the old-tashioned tar, 
“you tried that Penarth wate last) winter, 
and dost every stiteh of your canvas, while 
Pyot smugly date Angle, tp to miy Sends in 


Peuali) | pease 


Vertitips 


trhaster rs, 


{ Shipmasters, 


mud, and didn tearry away as inueclh as a 
pocket-bankercher, 
Phat’ @ paying peeinne, abet at?" And 


Chrenm Che row wall beeyein. 
Captain Jack Larrissey, of the 
Redundant, was etumienthiv lazy. 

When his ship was ti port, discharging a 


brivantine 


cargo, the skipper, stoking a elay pipe, 
would, if the weather were tine and wart, 
Seat tinnsell on the water cask and eneour 
aye the perspiring sailors, Who were ‘heavy 
log on thie wineh, with ‘*Phat's it, tay bul- 
Lies. 


“Hleave a tthe harder, 
“There vou yo, how. 


Eividentiv lie Coustdered lhe was then de 
ing &hard day's Work, and so eNxXtiaustedt 
would he yrow that wil il Wiatiterd ‘ 
kindle bis pipe or to shake tis thirst ot 
would, without tov trot bis seat, ord 
the disehargiigg of Che cargo to be stopped 
while one of the ten lett the wirreli te Tigdst 
his pipe or draw bina dipper tal Wales 
from the cash on which le was seated, 


Pheretore was Larrissey one of those whe 
in this tuonth of November, laughed and 
grew fatin Milford. 

One morning be found 
the centre of an aduiuring group 
tain Jack was, in lis way, a bit 
who were discussing the most recent wind- 
bounder, a collier steamboat called the 
Dundatk, coummanded by Captain Dhoures 
Marten. 

“Tom Marten will beyetting his walking 
papers from the owners over this: job,” 
grvnted Captarn Jobo Archer, «a stout red 
faced Ian, Whi a noted Milford 
Haven hater. 


himself ashore, 
for Cup 
ofa wig 


Was 


“He sailed a remarkably  fast-sailing 
achooner, tle Sallee, 
“The idea of a te Ww putting in here with 


a propeller at the st 

“It's all very tue 
skipper. 

‘Put the 
old Dundalk 
all. 

“}ler plates are 
And how itthat vou are here 
Arclit r? 

“y 


totalk,’’ said another 


vonder t the 


al 


how 
ufloat 


maily ine is 


thialiages \ Keep 


is is 4 


Six pence, 


1s ( aplain 


However, just wait until the » — 
Bends ty 
I'll show you all the way 


i t j vy and 
outl—t 


itthe idea 


TiAl tisSAli af ar 
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“Of course I will, it you really mean | could place confidence in his chief officer, 


of putting in bere with 
Bah {"’ 

“] beliewe the old Dundalk nearly found- 
ered outlaide, 

“She nist have gone very near it, I ain 
sure, said another skipper, 
would have turned tail, 

“He's in tortal terror, 
owners will send bins adrift. 

“T believe going to have another 
trv for it tonight on the high water. He's 
yet a queer sortot pluck about hit, fidgety 


now that his 


he's 


am ive 

“He'll be ranning her bows under one of 
these days,’ said the skipper who declared 
the steanboat's plates weren't as thick as 
they t@ighbt have been. 

“And will the owners look after bis faun- 
ilv then, I'd like to know?” 

‘slush! said Captain Archer, “you'll be 
frizutening Captain Larrissey. 

“Don't vou Know his son Mick is sailing 
with Marten ?” 

“"Twould take tnore than talk to fright- 
en me, skipper,” remarked Captain Lar- 
rissev. 

“Marten knows how to nurse bis old boat 
as well as any man alive. 

“Here he comes now, if you have dny- 
thing to say to hin’? he continued, point- 
ingto aA inan who was approaching the 
yroup with a quick, nervous tread, utterly 
unlike the tnannerin which an ordinary 
shipper carries himself when 


ceasing 
ashore, 

Captain Marten was a nautical Jingle. 

Hits suanner of jerking out his sentences 
retuinded vou of the explosion of a small 
Ws tipine. 

Heausked questions incessantly,but never 
seemed to take any heed of the many re- 
pli “. : 

He never in the 
between 


looked at vou straight 
face. but divided his observations 
the sky and lis boots, 

“Hallo! 
Mreup 

‘Denon was to cast his net 
rare baul, el? 

blow vu 
With everyone. 

“Surprsed to see you here, Archer, 
your sticks away, eh? Terrible 
lyless rie, 

“Nearly foundered outside, 
Perrible dark nights these, 
toon, eb? ' 

“Looking well, Larrissey. Son's getting 
on splendidly, Make atmate of him next 
trip. 

“Coli AWAY High water at 
halt-past eight, eh (roing to telegraph the 
Gretiny walkiny-papers this time, 


he cned, as he reached the 


now, have a 


boy?" 


are 1, my shaking hands 
Blew 


weather, 


Long here? 
When's new 


to-night. 
? 
owners? 
eh? 

‘Be with vou again, boys—tive minutes, 
Anyvoof vou have adrink, eb?” 

Captain Marten did not wait for areply to 
his jast query, for he was not by any means 
a convivial soul, 

He had probably asked the question 
Without the slightest iutention of meaning 
tte stand foram invitation to drink, 

Atall events, the skippers looked 
the matter in this light, and none of 
accompanied Martin to the 
office, 

“T wonder would he give a fellow a tow 
out of the harbor?” aurmured Captain 
Areher. 


upon 
them 


‘tor Marten | 


telegraph | 


! 
a steainboat— 


Ag 
«Done, then, for a fifty dollar note!" and 


the two mariners, forgetting their ill-hutmor 


shook bands over the bet. 


' 


“Blest if TT wouldn't chance it, even with | 


inv old torn mainsail, if T could get 
clear of this cursed place ! 

“There would be no use in tiny trying to 
beat the Saltese out without her new tain- 
Sill. 

‘Til tackle Captain Tom when he comes 
back.” 


only 


“Tt Leould only get to the south’ard of 
the Sinalis, TP wouldaoct mend trying it uniy- 
selt,’° said another skipper, 

Captun Larrissey was here observed to 


slap his thigh with great a#iolence as it some 

happy thought had occurred to hin, 
“Whats wroay, Caplan Jack ?"' asked a 

yout Shipper. 

“Are vou thinking of asking for a tow, 


{ 
Captun Archer laughed a derisive laugh, 
aticl ried 
Catch Jack Larrissev leaving bis Siu 
penn south there's «acted fare wind, and 
V Willett a Clot aot for  four-and- 
t\ ty tiotirs, 
Dearie! drawled Captain Larrissey, a 
bittier angrily. : 


“T have tuade passages before vou were 
born, and | bet you now, a sum you like 


to matmie, Pll yet to Waterford harbor bve- 


fore you Will have set your new mainsail 
on the Saltee. 

“And T won't go begging for a tow, 
either,” he continued, emphatically. 

Captain Archer laughed yet more deri- 
sively, 

“You're losing all your wits, old 
nan, 

‘Atm T,iny bully ? Will you take up 
wager fora fifty dollar note?” 

“hora thousand, il you like,’ 


“We'll say ten, A thousand would be 
too heavy a strain on your wages, uiy good 
tian.” . 

There was a bitter taunt, it uiust be ob- 
served,conveyed in these words, for Archer 
was mercly an employe, liable to distiissal 
atanv moment, while Larrissey 
of the Redundant, and theretore 
aster, 

"A pood job for you that vou're 
nan, T ean tell you, Lars 
for-nothinyg lazv old fool. Fortw 


Was oWther 


lis own 


4 5 | ew 
ss ft 1 " ” 


NN triiti i 
the bet with 


An@G Y if 
sthoutl that. 
me?” 


4M 


ver Will you make 


| 
{ 


“There's something in this more than is 
on the surface,” said one of the young skip- 
pers to a neighbor. 

“Larrissey wouldn't make the bet if be 
weren't alinost cock-sure of it; but how he 
is to get howe in twenty-four hours I’m 
sure I don’t know. 

“His old tub would take the whole of 
that tine to beat out of the harbor,and then 
she wouldn't do it. 

“It wouldn't pay him to get towed home 
for a fitty dollar bet.” 

“I'm blessed if I can understand 
either. 

“But don't you remember old Larrissey 


it, 


won another wager ofthe same sort last , 


winter, bound for Cork. 
“He's got something in his mind now, 


more than ordinary folk can see, you tay | 
old man I'd cut him adrift the moment 


bet your life.” 

Captain Martea was now observed return- 
ing from the telegraph office. 

“Sent a message tothe owners,’’be jerked 
out. 

“Told them blowing hurricane. So it is, 
tov, eb? Shocking weather, eh? Home 
to-morrow. Give your love to owners, boys, 
eh? 

“Any message to the 
Jack? Tell her growing too fat on 
beef, eh?"’ 

“Oh, there's no oceasion to take any tnes- 
sayes tor Larrissey. 

“He's going to bein Waterford 
row,’’ sneered Captain Archer. 

“Waterford to-inorrow. What's that I 
hear, Captain Jack? Blowing a gale out- 
side. Heavy sea. Losing your senses, eh? 
Getting old, eh?” 

“Make your nind easy about me, skip- 
per,” replied Larrissey. 

“Tis quite true. I'll be inside the Hook 
‘Tower to-morrow, please Heaven,as sure as 
the Phantom Ship is in St. George's Chan- 
nel to-night.” 

“Phantom ship— Phantom sbip! 
ails the ian ? 

“Told you he was going wrong aloft. See 
a doctor, Larrissey. ‘Too much fresh beet. 
Must yo aboard. Get things to rights. See 
adoector, old man, Tata, boys. Must be 
oft.”’ 

‘Easy, easy,” cried Larrissey; ‘1 want to 
see my son Mick. [’im going aboard with 
you, Marten.” 

“Blowed if you are, 
jacket—Phantom ship!” 

“Don't be in such a violent burry,’’ said 
old Larrissey, catching the taster of the 


missus, Captain 
tresh 


to-tnor- 


Want a straight 


W hat | 


Dundalk by one arm; “I have a word to | 


say tomy boy.” 

‘Last will and testament, eh ? See a law- 
yer. Remember me in your will, eh?” 

“Don't be such a fool, I told you I’m 
going abroad with you, and I mean it.” 

After a little arguinent, Marten consented 
to allow Larrissey to accotnpany hin in 
his boat, and the two skippers were soon 
on board the steamer. 

“Father gone mad, Mick,’’ said Marten, 
as he vaulted over the steaimer’s rail. 

“All right, skipper,” laughed Mick Lar- 
rissey, helping his father over the bul- 
warks. “He looks right enough, at any 
rate.”” 

Captain Marten, after bustling about the 
deck tor about tive ininutes,swearing at the 
crew, and hurling curses down the speak- 
ing-tube to the engineer, retired to his own 
eabin, and then the Larrisseyvs, father and 
son, night have been observed having a 
long and animated conversation, as they 
learned with folded arins on the top-gallant 
rail of the Dundalk. 

After about half-an-hour, Captain Lar- 
rissey took his departure fromm the steamer, 
and was rowed ashore, Captain Marten 
shouting after bitn— 

“Phantom ship,el? Look out for squalls, 
eh? ‘Teli the missus you're gone daft. 
Don't carry on too much to-night. Lend you 


or 


® propeller, eli? 


Larrissev'’s ouly reply was to wave his 
hand and shout 

“Safe voyage. Look out for ghosts !"' 

“Pather drinking, Mick, eh”? Bad 
Whiskey here. Gretting old) now. Ouueht to 


stop ashore, eh? Give you the ship, eh?” 

“Ah! DT think he’s purty fair,sir, “drawled 
Mick Larrissey, Who was alinost a8 lazy as 
his father. 

“Tdon’t think 
times. 

“At any rate there’s no sign of it on him 
to-day; and he’ll never give up the old 
brigantine so long as he can stand on one 
leg.” 

And as Captain Marten 
Mick muttered — 

“I’m dashed if he isn’t the knowingest 
old bird in these waters, is iny old man. 
Tinsure I dunno where be gets all his 
ideas. His head is chock-full of tricks, old 
as he is.’ 

Towards dusk the wind came 
the N. W. and blew pretty stiffly. 

“Changein the wind, Mick. Nor'wester 
ought to lake some of the top of the sea, 
el?” remarked Captain Marten,as he stood 
on lis quarter-deck. “Migiit start her be- 
lore high water, eh?” 

“T don’t think ‘twill last, sir, No doubt 
the sea ought too down a bit,but the wind 


be drinks atall, these 


walked away, 


out froin 


okKS more Southerly than ever this min 
ile, 
‘Th K Y r rigrtit M k. Hi | t 
, beam , 
y at ‘' ‘ ‘ ay 
. A | 
Dy il 
; ! ‘ la 
" - | re iv slew hele 
Way al Dbigzh water 
It was very likely be would take a good 


Sleep, he said, as he had not been in bed for 


four-and-twenty bours, and he kuew he 








_ _ ee ~. ca — 


Captain Marten then went below, 

“I knew that’s what would ba ” 
served young Larrissey to the an” a: 
always does go below when we're getting 
outot barbor. My old man knew it, too = 
he wouldn't have been so eager to make 
his wager this morning.” 

“I don't like the whole business,” int. 
tered the inale. “Our skipper will eat our 
beads and his own off with fair rage when 
he finds out the litthe gaine.”’ 

“Never you fear about that! He's that 
nervous about ghosts and the like, that hye 
won't stop ou deck five minutes, [’ll war. 
rant you; and when the whole thing isover 
even if he does find 1t out,he’ll be too muet 
ashaued of himself to make a fuss over jt ; 
and you leave it to my old tnan to square it 
all up for usif things do go crooked,’ 

“I don’t like the business, I tell you,” 
repeated the inate. “If any harm comes to 
the old craft, we'll be in a nice tix.” 

“No barin will come to us; and I told iny 


there was any sign of troub'e or accident. 
That the only terms I’d agree to over the 
job.” 

“All right, Mick! But if the sea gets up 
very nasty, I'll have no merey on the brig- 
antine. Mind that.’ 

About an hour before high water the Re- 
dundant was seen twoving down the harbor 
With a Simall tug-boat ahead. 

The masters of the other wind-bound 
ships were thunderstruck, 

They ceuld not make out what old Lar- 
rissey ineant to do, 

They could see no use in his towing out- 
side the lights, tor the’ Wind was now dead 
against him, and even if he wereto get to 
sea he could not possibly gain anything— 
the Redundant could never beat a passage 
aygainsta nor’west wind anda heavy 
SCA, 

Atall events he could by no chance make 
a passage in four-and-twenty hours, and it 
“ didn't inake the passage his inoney was 

Ost. 

li seemed as if Larrissey was simply a 
inaniac. 

It was now, of course, dark, and the Re- 
dundant was soon lost sight of as she pro- 
ceeded down the harbor. 

The masters of the ships remaining in 
Milford could not tell whether or no the 
brigantine had gone straigbt to sea, 

The Redundant did not proceed very 
lar. 

She came to anchor in the outer harbor, 
alinost alongside the Dundalk,and then the 
tug-boat left her. 

A heavy sea mist bad now sprung up,and 
it was alinost impossible to see a ship's 
length ahead or astern, 

The wind, as young Larrissey had _pro- 
phesied, was flying back again to the S. W, 
and finally came out about eight o'clock 
from the S. S. W. 

Then the force of the wind began to abate 
and at high water there was inerely a steady 


_whole-sail breeze, accompanied by a very 


; 


thick mist. 

A little before nine o'clock the engines of 
the Dundalk began to show renewed signs 
of life. 

The anchor was quickly hove up. 

Then a few dull splashes of the fan 
showed that everything was ready for a 
start. 

The order slow ahead was given 
inate. 

Mick Larrissey stood by the wheel, for it 
was to be his steeriny trick, 

The Dundalk tuoved slowly and careful- 
vaitot Milford Haven. 

The sea was not quite so heavy outside as 

they had expected—the nor'west blow had 

reduced it considerably, aud once they got 

well away to the south'ard, the wind would 

be alinost a fair one for Waterford. 

The Dundalk, like many a collier steatn- 
er, was not able to make a straight course 
in the face of anything resembling a heavy 
sea and an adverse wind, 

The mate, who was almost as good a nurse 
as Captain Marten, kept her with .aer bead 
to the W.S. W. tor the tirst half of the ebb 
tide, 

Tien her course was altered to N,N. W. 

As soon asthe Steamer was laying ber 
hew course, Captain Marten awoke trom a 
deepsleep, and rushed, in his usual excited 
tuanner on deck, 

Mick — Larrissey 
wheel, 

“How's her head now, mate ? How’s her 
head now eh?” 

The mate told the Captain what they had 
been doing with the steamer. 

“Couldn't do better myself. 
wind ? S.S. W., eh? 

“That ought to do it. Home in the morn- 


by the 


lv 


was still at the 


How’s the 


ing. Bravo beys,—My God—My God! 
what’s that ?”’ 
Uttering these words Captain Marten 


lifted isles Tented in horror. 

His eyes almost started from their sockets 
and tor a few seconds he seemed as if he 
were rooted to the same spoton the quar 
ter-deck. 

Seeing that his skipper was almost para- 
lyzed trom terror, the mate approached bim 
and cried— 

“What's wrong, sir! 

“Look there,”’ jerked 
huskv voice, pointing— 

“Old Larrissey was right. Don’t you 50 
her—the Phantom Ship?” 


W hat’s wrong ?” 


out Marten in 4 


The inate, shading his eves with D th 
hands nd trembling violently, peered 
iy ¢ LneSSs, > 
’ we » @ D v 1 Se I 

‘i Sti hold by 

arin) wth. 

“T see something strange, sure enoug”s 

replied the mate in a shaky Voice. 
‘Perhaps tis the thickness of the inst 
the salt 


inakes strange shapes rise out ol 
water,’’ 

















“That's no mist; that’s ne aist, You know 
it isn't. 
“You're trembling in every limb, 


bere, Mick. 
“Let go the wheel aminute, Whatde vou 


Come 


see? Isn't that a ship?—a phantom 
ship?” 

There was no tnistake about it. 

The tall masts of a Vessel were seen 
lowing in the wake of the steamer, 

There seemed to Marten an unearthly 
halo surrounding the spot where the ship 
was. 

She followed the steamer with 
certainty. 

And she had no sails unfurled, 

“Merciful Heaven, we're dead 
she closes on us we're lost. 

“The stench would kill us all, 
the freight. 

“Phantoin 
corpses. 

“Old Larrissey was right. Where does 
he get his knowledge? Lord have mercy 
on us!” 

He had now recovered himsélt sufficient- 
ly to be able torun to the large speaking 
tube. 

He roared down it to clap onall the steam 
possible, no matter if the engines were to 
burst. 

setter be blown up than overhauled by 
that horrible spectre ! 

Then he rushed down the cabin stairs, 
wringing his hands and endeavoring to re- 
member bis prayers, 

The mate was now rolling about the deck 
in convulsions of loughter, and it) was as 
much as Mick Larrissey could do to hold 
on to the wheel, 

“He'll gain courage by-and-by,”’ suid the 
mate, “and be on deck ayain; and ‘tus 
time you were relieved of the wheel now, 
Mick. 

“Tl stop on deck 
fun out.’’ 

Young Larrissey gave up the wheel to 
the sailor who was to relieve him after his 
four hours’ steering, and went below to his 
bunk. 

In about balf an 


fol- 


unerring 


men! If 
let alone 


ship always crowded with 


inyself and see the 


hour Captain Marten 


nut his head cautiously above the compan- 
ion and cried— 
“Mr. Mate, are youthere? Is she gone 


yet, eh ?” 
“Come and 


have a look yourself, sir. 
We're going five Knots faster than we 
traveled since I joined the Dundalk.” 
“That's right, that’s right—do you see 
her still, though?" advancing cautiously 
towards the mate, who stood near the 
wheel, 
“Ah—h!"’ he screamed, as he could dis- 


tinguish, even more plainly than before 
forthe mist was gradually clearing—the 
masts of the ship following in the steamer's 
wake. 

‘“She’s a brigantine—a — brigantine 
thought the Phantom ship was a brig—niust 
have altered her rig, eh? Get tnore steain 
on, 

“Ah—h!" as the spectre ship was seen to 
give a somewhat violent lurch; and = Cap- 
tain Marten again sougat his cabin more 
terrified than ever. 

About every half hour his head ‘was seen 
above the companion, and with an exclam- 


ation of terror he would again deseend the 
cabin staircase almost headlong. 

When the Dundalk was abreast of the 
Simalls Rock—about half way across from 
Milltord totbe entrance of Watertord  lear- 


bor—the flood tide was beginning to make, 
and the mist had lifted completely. 

The wind was also chaug!ng and was now 
alinost due south. 

The inate of the Dandalk ordered the 
Steamer’s head to be put more tothe norad 
aud as she suddenty swerved the rope by 
Which the Redundant had been towing 
parted, and most of it was sent on board the 
Steainer with aswish,very nuarly lassoing 
the nan atthe wheel. 

“Old Larrissey is 
8oliloqguised the mate. 

“This southerly wind and the food tide 


right enough now,” 


Will bring his old box into) Waterford bar 
bor safe enough. 
“Tinust call the skipper apand tell lim 


we have run ahead of the whosts,” 

When Captain Marten next came up the 
Cabin staircase be found the Poantoms Briy- 
antine had disappeared into the night. 


* * a * * 


The Dundalk arrived in Waterford about 
eight o'clock tat morning and was salely 
moored in her berth about nine. 

Captain Marten was standing on the quar- 
ter-deck about tiree in the afternoon wien 
to his utter astonishment he beheld the Re- 
dundant towing up tha river. 

Hehad not got rid of his astonishment 
When he saw a small boat approaching his 
Ship,and Captain Larrissey was soon stand- 
Ing on the quarter-deck shaking hands with 
Captain Marten. 

“How did you do it?—how did you do it, 
ei? 

“Quick as asteamboat. Life frightened 
ontot ine during the night. Phantom: Ship. 
Right you are, Captain Jack. Owners say | 
‘as drunk, 

‘You can tell ’ein. 


! 7 ’ 
adlong tw tlt 


Come 
ot? 


‘tiow did you make the passage at a 
: b 


tt 
t 


vé 


iSt COInNe a ira tot 
low-rope, 
‘We parted company with you abreast of 
the Sinalls this morning.” ; 
For about two minutes there was pertect 
Suecnce, 
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Then Captain Marten spoke— 
“And did you play that trick on me? 


Well, keep it dark, you old sinner,and I'll 
Say nothing.” , 


—__> - <—...._____. 


The Housemaid. 





BY BLAKE PAXSON, 





WAS only a housemaid before I mar- 

ried Will Hleatheote, but perhaps you 

would like to hear my story for all 
that, 

The last place I had was at Bullion Villa, 
out on the Burton road, Derby. 

Mr. Harcross was iny master’s name, and 
he was very well off. 

Mrs. Harcross came of a good family, too, 
and their house was furnished real lovely. 

Particularly they had a deal of silver; in 
fact, what with wedding presents and faim- 
ily plate, nearly everything that could be 
silver was, 

Mr. Hareross was rather proud of it, and 
liked to have it out regular, so their dinner- 
table every night was quite dazzling. 

Sometimes Miss Varley ,missis’s old-maid 
aunt, used to say 

“Really, Edith, [ aim surprised at your 
having that beautiful epergne constantly in 
use, and all your lovely siiver! I should 
only use thei for company.” 

Mrs, Harcross would look so roguishly at 
her aunt, and say—- 

“Why, aunty, | think Harry is better 
than any company, and we may as well 
use them as well as any one else,”’ 

OF course, any one Coming to the house in 
summer could see through the large 
dows what a show there was, 





win- | 


I bad lived there above a year,when one | 


Sunday night, as 1 owas hurrying bome 
from Christ Church, a young fellow over- | 


took me, 
I had spoken to hitn once before, so I 
suppose he thought he might walk on with 
ne. 
Ile was a very 


pleasant, nice-spoken 


' young man, and [ rather liked to have his 


| 
' 


company. 

Hie walked with me right up to the gate, 
and asked ine when was iny night out, say- 
ing be should Jike me to go and see his sis- 
ter, who lived in Sale street. 


Her husband wason the Midland line, 
but just then he was working away. 
[ thanked him and told him I could not 


promise, 

Iie said he should comme up at six o'clock 
on Thursday, ny night out. 

When I gotin 1 told Aun, the nurse,who 
was iny special friend. 

She advised me to po, 

She said :-- 

“You've been breaking your heart about 
quarrelling with Will Heathcote long 
enough; get somebody else, and forget 
him. If Mrs, Giray is his sister, 1 kuow her 
and a rare niee body she is.” 

Ann's advice overcame any seruples I 
might have had, so when Thursday night 
came TL went with Jim Peters to Mrs. 
Gray's. 

She made a great fuss over me, told 
how Jim bad talked about me. 

Though T was carried away by her kind- 
ness, EF couldn’t for the life of me help 
thinking she was rather queer, but it) was 
not till 1 was taking off isay bonnet im our 
root that it struck me how they had drawn 


ne 


me out about our doings at Bullion Villa, 
and how curious they had seemed about 
our ways. 

However, IT thought perhaps they liked 


to hear how better-class folks lived, 
linadeupirny mind when [went to tea 
Sundav week, as Thad promised, 1 would 
hol be quite So open about master’s athurs, 
and not tell them quite so tuch about our 


! 
plate. 
gut yoo resolutions are casier tnade than 
kept. 
When I got to Sale Street I gabbled as 
hard as ever, 


We got very friendly. 
So when Jiiupasked me to marry 
though I 
hiiton Doalf cos toatae 
with 


him I 
(quale well I did 
net eare for ‘“aas [did for 
Will Eleatheote, Whours IT bad (juar 
relied SIX tHonuths before, 

hight, when we were out together, 
Jit said: 


promised, Kit 


One 


“Susan, iiy gal, don’t you sometimes 
wish that soieo' that there grand siller 
Was yours ?”’ 

“Hi, Jad!’ [I answered, laughing; ‘it 


would be a rare tine 
not, and ain’t likely to be.”’ 
Jiur turned, and looked = at 
queer, and said- 
“J don’t Know so much about that, Sue, 
my beauty, if so be you was same wind as 


me rather 


mie.’ 
“How queer you do talk, Jim!” 
don’t Kuow 


[ said, 
staring at latina; “1 What you 
mean.’ 

“Never mind,lass,”’ he replied, laughing; 


SCvou do Know as how [ love you. | won- 
der it you are half as cracked over ine as J 
an over you.” 

Nothing more was said about the plate 
that miwlit. 

I tur { J ~ init ty yf lulk ig 
pretty ‘ v moray tind 

4 ¢ ' | remeniber 1 a piece 1 had 


J 1 hn 
more I thought 
less I liked 
Was 


~ i v siti ik it) 


about his speech and ways the 


them, and | felt sure and certain he 


alter tice promod, 
4; first | determined not w have any- 


thing more to say to nim, but afterwards | 
said to myselt :— 

“Well, if he really is such a scaimp and a 
scoundrel as to try to make a poor girl love 


hiin to make a tool of her, I'll try and be a | 


match tor hiim."’ 

After this we had a good many walks to- 
ether, and I could see plainly bow he was 
eading me on—-imaking me dissatistied at 
being a servant and trying to make inv be- 

lieve 1 was very hardly created, 

Of course, I let him convince me that it 

was a dreadful shame that master and tn's- 
sis should have such lots of money whilst I 


had to work hard for a whole vear to earn a 


paltry eighteen pounds. 

At last, one night, his badness came out 
of him. 

He had been talking about us getting off 
to New Zealand, and what easy 
should lead it we only once got there, 

“How much should we wanttotake us, 
Jim?” I asked him, innocently. 

“Oh, @ tiatter of a hundred or so,’ 
said carcleasly. 

“Oh, Jim, it might as well be a million 
or #0, ‘cause we can't raise all that."’ 


lives we 


he | 


“Don't you think, Sue, it is abominable | 


that some folk should be rolling in wealth, 
and us have nothing? Now, only faney, if 
we just had the price of that big silver 
thing you put flowers in, and those big 
silver trays I saw once on your sideboard, 


we should have enough to last us our life, 
and your folks never feel the loss !"’ 
Even though | was prepared for this, it 


shook me, but as [saw he was closely 
watching my tace, I said, sulkily: 

“True enough, my lad, but then they've 
yol them and we haven't, so wiitl’s the 
good of talking ?”’ 

I need not tell every word he 
the plot agreed on was this: 
ter I waste leave open the dining-room 
window. When I heard «a cat new | was 
to glide quietly downstairs with the keys 


sald, but 
The night af- 


| of the sideboard where the silver was kept. 





thing for us, but it is | 
the shutter, when, horror of 


| 


Jim and his pal’ would clear off with 
the booty, and I was to stay behind to di- 
vert suspicion, 


I agreed to everything but this last clause | 


vowing that 1 would leave the house with 
Jim or chuck up the whole affair, 

After trying In vain to turn 
gave in, saying: 

“ALL right, old woman; you shall go with 
ine, but [I'll be hanged if I thought vou 
were such spoons over ime,” 

In my own mind I rejoined, “It's very 
likely you will be hanged, but not tor 
inurdering me, if I can help it.’ 

You see, | didn’t really love nim, or I 
shouldn't have thought like that. 

When I went in I waited until the others 


mie, Jit 


had gone to bed, then I rapped at the draw. | 
ing-roomn door and asked taster if he would 


please come into the kitchen, 

I didn’t tell him out betore tnissis, be- 
cause she was su delicate and easily frighit- 
ened, 

As soon as he caine | told him my tale 
straight forward, and asked him what I was 
to dy. 

He stood eonsidering for a time, and then 
said : 

“— think, Susan, you had better do as 
you have arranged, then we shall catch the 
scatnips easily.’’ 


I had fall confidence in him, so [T only 
said ; 

“Very well, sir: but IT hope you will 
pardon my boldness if [ask you to be 


very careful, for that Jim is as sharp as a 
razor.”’ 

Master laughed. 

“ALL right, Susan, I 
one too tnany for lim,” 

Next day things went on just as usual, 
and at half-past six Tran down to the back 
yurden gate as T had promised Jit; 1 
just turning dark, so [ was not atraid of 
being seen, 


think we 


Shall be 


WAS 


Jn answer to his question if all 


of course I said, * Yes,” 


was right, 


“Then you know the sign, and what = to 
do; but remember, tiny gal, if you play us 
false, vou’ll know how a nice cold bullet 
feels through your brain. 

I realised then for the first tine what a 
risk I was running, anda cold shiver ran 
through me, but [T inanaged to look into 


the wretch’s face and say with a simile, Tin 
not afraid, Jim, dear.’ Then pretending I 
heard the kitchen door Open T ran back to 
the house, 

Hlow the night dragyed on! 


At last one o’clock cate; I heard the 
faint mew of a cat outside, and [| went 
down to the dining roour and softly undid 


horrors, Jit 
came through, followed by two men! 


Jim said, softly, **Now, Sue, my lass, 
look alive.”’ 
J took the kevs out of sey pocket and 


uulocked the sideboard; Jin and one ot 
the men began taking out the silver whilst 
the other one stood ready with hos revol- 
ver. I never shall forget that moment! I 
S4W (he heavy Crimson curtains tuove, and 
dtp ag ttastiarit Clas 
yrasp of the police, assisted by 


tliree buiryiars Were iti Lie 


Mr. Ilar- 


cross andthe gardener; the louse was soon 
roused, and, alter a desperate struyyie, lle 
three robbers were tiastercd aud 
cuffed. 

Just as they r 4+ Divas 


i 


me Vol ] mie, Woo. tha I VAS ¢ 1 t i 
ward ot two bundred anal fifty ifs 
which had been offered to auy or 
t© their apprebetsion. 

The three were tried at the March ses 


gious, aud Thowss Briggs, alias 


) one hundred and 


CK 


«lI 


Barr, alias Kedward Williais, ete 
prisoned tor life; wi ilst 


+, Wem bite 


Diomegobs liarres, 


alias Toms Everton, «.ies Jina Peters, aid 
the other one, got fourteen yours ene, 
I was very glad IT had got Jin Peters 


sent to prison, when it Cate outon tis trod 
that be had a wife and four sinall children 
whow he had deserted. 

Master behaved very handsome to ime, 
and set me upin the business where Will 
and I are now, 


—_ 


Scientific and Useful. 


WaTeRrRoOor,.—Labels may be fixed up- 
ontin boxes, etc., exposed to da:inp, by the 
following method: White of egy is diluted 
with one-half part of water and applied 
with a brush to the surfaces to be united, 
A hot iron is then passed over the paper so 
as to congulute the albuinen. By means of 
successive layers of paper and albumen 
waterproof boxes, ete., nay be formed, 

Hints. —Paint which has become dry and 
hard inay be removed by rubbing the spot 
with oxalic acid diluted with water. Try a 
week solution first, and if it does not) re- 
nove the stain iperease the strength. To 
remove carpet stams: If the grease or oil is 
spilled on a carpet, sprinkle flour or tine 
neal over the Spot as soon as possible, let it 
lie for several bourse and it will absorb the 
reaise, 

OVERFREREDING., Some of the English 
medical journals have already begun to 
point out the wreat iniportance of not over- 
feeding infants with sturch food, such «as 
bread, farina, gruel, ete., the warus sea 
son approaches, According to) authorities 
like Sir James Paget, such overfeeding is a 
fruittul cause of the large infant mortality 
in wart weather. The one article most 
necessary to the life of the child at all tines 
is water. 

($;A8 AND O1n.—Most ofthe Krenet rail- 
ways still adhere to oll as an illuminant of 
their carriages, but gashas been introduced 
lately on several lines. Io France all the 
carriages which use Bas are supplied with a 
little tap, by means of whiehkthe amount of 
light can be reyulated by the traveler on 
hisjourney., The yas cannot be entirely 
sbutofl, but can be redueed to a thread, 
The cotupanies thas gain by saving 
the light, as the passengers do by exclud- 
binge tt. 

“PRogkesstveE” hoecinte%. —“Progressive 
enuchre is nothing tuore than the regulation 
yaine so denominated, except that several 
sets play at different tables, nuuimbered frou 
one up. The partners winning the wreatest 
numberof panes atthe table No. 1 advance 
to table No. 2 and so on until the last is 
reached, exactly asin aspelling class the 
person spelling the greatest mumsber of 
words ullitnately reaches the head of the 
class, ‘There are prizesor ‘favors’ piven the 
successful players,” 

KEROSENE. The lowest safe point of 
kerosene oil is one hundred degrees; for do- 
Inestic use it ought not to be lower than 
twenty degrees. To test 
it, putasimnall quantity in asaucer or tin 
vessel and float it in water heated to one 
hundred degrees, Apply alighted match 
ano inch or so above the kerosene, and if it 
takes fire it is The flashing 
point inay be found by noting the tempera 
ture With a thermometer as it falls. It bas 
recently been proposed lo prevent petro 
leuin fires by placing a bottle of anmmnonia 
in each barrel of the oll; om ignition, by 
accident or otherwise, the bottle would 
break, efleet ol the atratsoniacal va- 
would be to extinyvuish the thres. 


dangerous, 


anel thie 


pors 


Farm and arden. 


SHiLeEV. 


tres 


(rood dry quarters and pastures 
Irom wet are sheep. If the 
iwearefully attended to as the 


ws there tliuts 


best for 
Slice |’ were 
would be fewer e 


dairy co tit 


A toot-rot and distemper. 


(el s5. Orchard WAY Does 
anywhere in the country. It 
lent pasturage. The 
Is prreat, 
tious. bre 


culled cock'’s tr 


russ wrown 
HhbAkKosm MO 
rapidity of its prowtts 
Ittuakes flesh, and is very nutri 
JO ILS AP PeATANCe IL IS SOtnetitnies 
vol yrass., Itthrives in some 
What shaded places, Of Course, hay can tie 
toade from it, although it is very 
and it seems never tired of growing, 
atter close cutting or after close 
Jii fact it close ted. 
for cutiuinyg is about the sate 
clover, 


> irs, 
either 
« 
pastiiriing. 
The tite 


Lite as lor 


Inust be 


A writer deseribinyg the habits 
Koyland, and the 
venting their ravages, particu 


INsners, 
of tojpurious insects in 


tneansat pore 


larly advises the turning up of the seal late 
nthe automo, or during winter, so as ty 


expose them while in their dormant cond 


tion to the frosts and blasts of winter \ 
eorr spronid nt stivyyvests that, a8 thany 
j irrow a the iss the il, they Vill t 
reo ed untess by deep plowing, anid st 
mtever wmiay saicl ipriitist leep | 
. im Lhe y 
' 4 f ‘ - 


oe rt ‘ 
I ister Clint th ‘ W i 
- riper wo y biteoget rs 
pia ig, Or ii il ‘ | ‘ 

i oy With th ‘ ves a 1 pis rails 4 \ 

good, large cols 
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ENTHUSIAS. 
Although physically, as every schoolboy 
the highest vertebrate and 
blooded 
moiety of mankind must 


knows, among 
coo 1 


undoubtedly be 


warn beings—morally, a 


placed among the cold-blooded, the pres 
ence or the absence of enthusiasm distin 
guishing the higher trom the lower varie 


ties 


Enthusiasm is lite and progress; want of 


enthusiasm, torpidity and retrogression 


Enthusiasm, especially in) publie 
It is supposed to 


men, is 


often harshly criticised 


be inconsistent with common sense, with a 
due regard for natural interests 

On the other hand, its presence is’ indis 
pensable to the Jeader who would secure 


the hearty allegiance of his followers, | 
Without enthusiasm it may be sately said 
no very great ce ed was ever consummated, 
although misdirected enthusinsmn has often 
spoiled good ordinary routine work 
therefore, be 


Enthusiasm must tempered 


with discretion It is not enough to) burn 
with desire to do some great thing. We mus 
examine well the difficulties in’ the way 
must ponder coolly over the means of over 
coming them, and then, but not till then, 
when every preparation has been made, 
when every issue has been searched and 
sounded, cast discretion (if our aim be a 


worthy one) to the winds, resolutely burn 
our ships, and march straightforward to the 
goal 

No permanently of 
men, no chief whose work has long survived 
his life, has been without a double measure 


successful leader 


of enthusiasm 

Cromwell was an enthusiast, and so was 
Loyola. Buddha Mahomet, Luther 
and Columbus, all owe their triumphs to 
the fire that burned within 


and 


It was the absence of enthusiasm, of pas 


sionate zeal for some really noble aim, 
which was the one this nthe mat 
velous genius of Nap 

Here cold-blo stion 


But it is not enoug! i en 
Phe passi n Ww ight 


and un 


thusiastic nich 5 iS 


straw on fire,’’ expects too much, 


derrates the worth of little things 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


We cannot all do great deeds; become 
great generals, great preachers, great mov- 
ers of our fellow-men. 

It is the tendency of our modern life to 
make each man teel himself a unit in a 
surging crowd, abeing who can do little 
more than look to hisown self, and to the 
personal gain or pleasure of the moment. 
Yet they, too, ‘serve who only stand and 
who only move onwards 


wait,’’ or they 


inch by inch, with “toil of heart, knees and 


hands.”’ 

The ancient legend of the two Antonys 
tells a trom which all may profit. 
The one Antony was the famous saint, 
whose asceticism and self-denial the 
world’s wonder, and whom pilgrims came 


lesson 
ure 


from afar to see. 

But he dreamed that there was another 
Antony holier than he, and left his cave to 
go in search of him. And when he found 
him he was a simple cobbler, vhom none 
suspected to be a saint at all, and who 
earned his bread by the labor of his hands, 
and was generally respected as a just and 
merciful nan. 

The enthusiast must, therefore, arm him- 
He must be 
judge of the proportions of things, and ac- 
curately measure work and results. These 
fruit- 


self with common sense “a 


are the gifts which make enthusiasm 
ful 

It was in this spirit that the older artisans 

let us hope some modern ones as well 
applied enthusiasm to their work 

They were not artists, andthey knew the 
but within those lim 
its they worked as though they could do 
all. 

Each little they added to the whole was 
in harmony with the rest, and instinct with 
modest, independent genius. Perfunctory 
labor, however accurate and methodical, is 
worthless by comparison with this. 

The enthusiasm, the good-will tor work 
which Nature implants in us, must be pruned 
and disciplined, not suffered to run off, or 
be puffed up. 

It has nothing in itof the spirit of the 
charlatan. It does not ery aloud until the 
necessity demands, or wear its heart upon 


lim'ts of their power ; 


its sleeve. 

It isa fire burning secretly, yet: warming 
the whole man and his work. Without it, 
the entire moral world would become what 
the physical cosmos 
will be one day—a barren mass, in’ which 
there is no more life ; only the dry, chilled 
frame of an extinet volcano. 

——P<—_— <a 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


astronomers tell us 





THere is a club of pretty girls in Boston 
who lave sworn never to wear eye-glasses 


or spectacles before they are married. It 
appears that the average Boston girl reads 
and studies so much that) very many of 


them are near-sighted (rlusses have, 
therefore, been greatly in vogue, but a girl 
with glasses ig almost unkissable. There 


fore the society aforementioned 


Lokptowrnr recently remarked, con 


cerning thre tppearance Of titled tourists 
here My experience is, that though os 
title may be a passport into some circles of 
ociety, dhais. on the whole i drawback 
mong your people It subjects it pos 


sessorto tWosortsof aunovance that which 
arises trom the common dislike of aristocratic 
eminence, and that which comes from quite 
general doubt as to its genuineness. ”’ 
LECENT investigation, it is said, shows 
that the rays of the moon shed directly on 
fish, even if it be on ice, will) cause . 


The testof this in tropical 


rapid 
coun 
tries, where the moon's influence is supposed 


decay. 


to be greatest, was entirely satisfactory. four 











| will find husbands in 


of the sailors who ate) some moon-struck 
fish having nearly died. The natives of 
Australia will not eat either fish or fowl] 


that has been exposed to the moon's rays; 


neither will they sleep with their 
there is any possibility of 
struck by them 


faces 


where being 


| INan Ohio city, recently, a pretentious 
shopper, after bothering the clerks 1 
Irv goods store beyond e1 
iw I 1 
four stalwart laborers, with bare arms. were 
’ } , 
placed upon it to hold the spoo] When 


| the vehicle drove up to her door,everybody 


| stared, and nobody could make out the pur- | mouth 


need drugs. 











a 











After a deal of whip-cracking and 


pose. 


other impressive ceremonies, the dray was | 
backed against the curb. There, reposing | 


calmly end upin the centre of the cart, was 
the spool. With the aid of a plank it was 
finally rolled, barrel fashion, safely to the 
sidewalk, and after a struggle it was ‘‘up- 
ended"’ onthe purchaser's door-step. They 
do say that she kicked it into the street 
when informed of its arrival. 

W uart is needed in the medical education 
of this country is rigid preliminary exami- 
nation of applicants for admission to medi- 





cal colleges in allimportant branches taught | 


in literary and scientific colleges; greater 
thoroughness in the medical course, and a 
very decided extension 
three or four full years, and a searching ex- 
amination betore certification. This would 
cut down the number of students and 
break up some colleges which are conducted 
to make money, but it would be far better 
tor the medical profession. 

In the United States during the past six 
months there have been on an average 
about nine murders and four suicides a day, 
while the executions numbered about two, 
and the lynchings three a week. The 
number of persons killed at the ot 
their fellow-men was nearly four and a 
half times as during the 
period ot 1883. In the number of murders 
committed, Kentucky and Mississippi are 
leading with 92 each, tollowed by Texas 
with 89, New York ranking sixth with 65, 
twenty-three of which were commitied in 
New York city. 


hands 


yreat as same 


A very large proportion of the textile 
manufactories ot the country is located in 
the nine Eastern nost States in the Union— 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. Of $220,000,000 of the 
capital invested in the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, according to the last census, 
$192,000,000-—88 percent. of the whole— 
was in these States. Eighty—one millions ot 
the $96,000, 000 invested in the woolen goods 
manufacture—nearly 80 per cent.—was in 
the same States. The proportion of. silk, 
worsted goods, hosiery, carpets and mixed 
textiles was larger still, so that, when all 
the textile interests of the country are 
combined, it is secn that the gross capital 
invested in them is $431,878,000, of which 
sum $387,574,000 represented the amount 
invested in the nine States named, being 
893 per cent. of it all. 

A parTy of fifty women left France tor 
New Caledonia a short time ago under pe- 
culiar circumstances. They were women 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment 
tor grave offences, who have elected to go 
to the Freach penal colony, where they 
the convicts of the 
first-class—that is, those convicts who have 
by their good behavior entitled themselves 
loa government grantof land.and obtained 
The women 
selected from various prisons, and are 


permission to marry. were 


de- 


scribed as young and wgood looking On 


their arrival they will be housed in a reli 
vious establishment managed by a commu 
nity of Sisters, where bachelor convicts of 


the privileged class will be permitted to 
visit them, and, as often as a marriage is 


arranged, the Colonial government will 
atonce provide the bride with a trousseau 
and set the couple up in housekeeping in a 
small way. 

A RECENT publication gives some excel- 
lent advice to the large number of people 


within the scorching limits 
mortar, 


ot bricks and 
‘First, lessen your meat, 
and increase your fruit diet. All sub-acid 
summer fruits purity the blood ; tender veg- 
etables suit well the human stomach, and 
those who partake of both never 
Second, don't worry over the 
It doesn't bring down the thermome- 
tera bit. Third, don’t be ashamed of the 
sun umbrella. Fourth, do not be so foolish 


It says: 


tree ly 


heat 


astoexpectan “elixir of .ife’’ in strong 
lrink, used in winter to banish cold 
iro! eat VV 
I 
juor Vrink water in moderation ; drink 


lemonade, sodawater, ac idulated 
any kind in the same way. 


pellets ot ice, 


drinks of 
Slowly sucking 
or simply rinsing out 
and throat with water will 


the 


of the course to | 


_ more than 16,000 being inscribed on 


ey 


Die 
thirst, and thus prevent the excess in use oj 


liquids. Fifth, pay due attention to clea. 
liness, both of person and surroundings, 
Morning and evening sponge-bathing of the 
body is refreshing and toning. The morning 
bath had better be cool and warm at bed. 
time. If the heat of the night prevents 
sleeping,and hours of restlessness are spent, 
sleep often quickly follows a warm bath. 
Live lazily during midday, doing most of 
the day’s work in early morning hours. 
Wuy do people shake hands when they 
meet? It seems all right when you do it, 
but when you watch other people, it apyx ars 
almost ridiculous. A young lady lately 
shook hands with a young man. She gave 
him the flippant member in a perfectly limp 
way. He sqeezed it, and shook it from the 
shoulder down, without its giving evidence 
of feeling. Then ghe lets it flop by her 
side. Now, thatisn’t fair. If you are 
going to shake hands, shake. It is almost a 
certain sign that a girl is an American if 
she puts her hand in yours quite impass- 
ively, and leaves it there until you have 
done with it. A man naturally squeezes it. 
His first grasp does not fully calculate its 
limpness, and he thinks she might be 
offended. He gives itanother gentler press- 


ure. He feels the rings sink into the fin- 
gers. He tries a third time to get some re- 
sponse. She does not return the squeeze. 


She dves not move it. 
Away. 


She does not take it 
She simply does nothing at all. She 
looks as it she had forgotten he had hold of 
it. It breaks the man all up, and he drops 
it indisgust. In this manner of hand-shak- 
ing we are far behind. Menare all right, 
but a woman never knows the difference 
between a tight pressure and a meaningless 
squceze. When a toreign lady shakes hands 
she generally gives you an honest squeeze. 
A FRENCHMAN recently died, who, on 
his wedding day some twenty years ago, 
took the original resolution to keepa yearly 
account of the number of kisses exchanged 
with his wife until their union became sev. 
ered by the death of one orthe other. He 
was destined to be the first to go, but when 
on his sick bed, foreseeing that he would not 
recover, he begged a friend to let the world 
know the result of his twenty years’ ac- 
count-keeping. During the first year ot 
wedded life the kisses exchanged reached 
the colossal figure of 36,500, or 100 a day 
on an average ; but in the following twelve 
months there was a notable decrease, not 
his 
register ; while the third year shows a still 
greater falling off, the average number ot 
kisses being about ten a day ; and after a 
lapse of five years aturther reduction is re- 
corded, and the account-keeper’s task was 
simplified, tor only two kisses were ex- 
changed during each twenty-four hours 
—‘‘one on rising, one on retiring to rest.” 
Later on, during the last ten years of his 
married life, they “only kissed each other 
on leaving for, or returning trom, a jour- 
ney,’’ and he;had very little trouble in 
making up his annual domestic statistics. 
ALL good gifts are to be valued, but surely 
those of the mind and heart are more pre- 
cious than merely physical attributes, or the 
vain glitter of gold and silver. Let uscon- 
sider what love really is. It is not a mere 
selfish fondness ; itis a gem of the purest 
water, unchanged by time or circumstances, 
it is eternal in its nature; and beautiful as 
are the things said of it, they are less than 
the teeling itself. The bosom that harbors 
it in the fullest and highest sense has Tre- 


_ ceived a heavenly guest ; living on like the 
who are compelled to spend the summer _ 


, begun for us. 


sun, through good and evil, unchanged by 
falschood or the world’s bitter trials. When 
this sun first shines upon the heart, it seems 
as if a higher and tar brighter existence had 
The earth seems more fair to 
us ; the flowers never looked so beautiful, 
the sky never so blue, the birds sing more 
melodiously, and the trees wave more 
gladly in the breeze. This season, the early 
summer of life, comes to most whu are ¢2 


dowed with imagination, but it is cften * 

fleeting asthe first bright, joyous days 

the earth’s summer itself Every W' pan 

8 ld learn that where her hom 

I and she should mast 
me a little paradise to all who come ¥ u 

in its magiccircle. She should be eve! 

willing toadd to its comfort and tig” 

and never forget to look her prettiest, ane 
sband 


to meet with a loving welcome the hu 
allay | of her choice, , 











PARTED. 





BY FRANCIS EF. BRADLEY. 


Farewell, farewell —a sadder strain 
There is no other word can give; 
But we are parted though we live, 

And ne‘er may meet on earth again, 


My life is vold without thy love— 
A harp with half its strings destroyed ; 
And thoughts of pleasures once enjoyed, 
Can naught of consolation prove, 


We live apart—the oevan'’s flow 
Divides thy sunny home from mine ; 
And, musing on the shore*’s decline, 

I watch the waters come and go, 


1 trace thy image in the sand ; 

I call thy name—I call in vain: 

The breeze is blowing from the main, 
And mocks me waiting on the strand, 


I see the might rivers roll 
To plunge, tumaltuous, in the sea: 
So all my thoughts flow on to thee, 
And merge together in thelr goal. 


But thou hast uttered *Fare thee will ;"" 
And I must bid a last adieu, 
Nor let the aching heart pursue 

The longings that no tongue can tell, 


And now, the slow returning tide 

No longer murmurs of the sea; 

The breeze has changed ; it files to thee 
And breathes my message at thy side, 


The tide shall ebb and flow for aye, 
The fickle breeze may wander free ; 
But all my thoughts shall flow to thee, 
Till life aud longing pass away. 
re  — - 


A Slender Clue. 


SPENCER, 





BY E. F. 





was sitting in my study, waiting, like 
many a young advocate, for clients 
who came not. 

At about four o’clock a gentleman was 
mnounced by the name of Lavigne. 

I was glad to think that I knew no one 
of the name, for being unknown he might 
boa client. 

A tall, well-dressed man entered, and 
sked whether he could bave half an 
hour's talk with me. 

I consulted iy watch and diary with 
‘he true air of a busy man, and thought I 

sald spare the time. 

Would I mind locking the door? 


\| ANY a year ago, on a July afternoon I 


Hardly. 

Did I remember the Dutmont murder ? 
Slightly. ; 

Would T listen whilst he gave an ac- 


‘ount of it? 

‘Ten years 220 Mons. Duinont, a wealthy 
banker, married a young widow, with 
hom two of his friends, Messrs, Le Theuff 
nd Goundin, were in love; nevertheless 
they remained bis triends, 

All three gainbled heavily. 

The banker, the rich nan, won 
the others lost. 

One night, the 3rd of February, Madame 
Dumont went to a masked ball, leaving 
her husband, who was suffering from 
rheutmatisin, at home in bed. 

On her return she found 
dead, with his toroat cut. 

Groudin ‘was arrested and tried. 

A strong case of circuinstantial evidence 
was brought against him, the principal 
witness being Mons, Le Theuff. 

Mons, G, set up an alibi. 

Ile proved that he was at the dance, and 
asserted that during the time when the 
deed must bave been done he wasin an 
alcove talking to Madame Duimont. 

This she corroborated. 

The court reluctantly aequitted Mons. 
Gonudin, but all Paris believed him guilty, 
and thought Madame Duimont was his ac- 
complice, 

The widow retired to her mother’s, 

Mons, Goudin, though really innocent, 
unable to face the public suspicion, went 
to Australia and there made a fortune, 

My visitor had grown so excited that I 
soon guessed that 1 had betore ine Mons. 
Goudin returned froin Australia. 

Wishing to show my smartness I stop- 
ped hitn, and said :— 

“So you are Mons, G., and have come 
back from Australia anxious to prove 
your innocence,” 

The stranger jumped up and nervously 
asked how £ knew it, and seemed much 
relieved to find that it was a guess. 

Hie said that I was right, and that he 
would spare nu expense to establish his in- 
nocence, 

Since his return he had seen the widow 
herself, 

She had told bim Le Theuft was heavily 
indebted to her husband, who on the 2d of 
Februazy had said that be had quarreled 
with him over cards, and was going to 
make it wari for bim next day. 

She was sure Le Theuff had 
her husband. 

She would not, however, tell 
reason for her belief. 


whilst 


him lying 


murdered 


him the 


The imurderer had left Paris soon after 
the trial, as he was found out in cheating at 
cars, 

I is y ! 4 i et at 4 ra I 5 , 

nave: a 
two years you must wort 
t % Secret.’ 


if 


I objected on the ground that there could | uis, the 


not be any evidence, 
Mous. Goudin then 
Omitted one thing. 


said that he had 
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Madame Dumont and her maid said that 
the murdered inan had round his neck, the 
night of his death,a gold chain with a 
locket containing her portrait, painted by 
her, and also a lock of her hair. 

This chain was not found on the body, 
nor was the locket, 

She was sure Le Theuft had taken it, and 
did not believe, for reasons she would not 
Kive, that he had destroyed it. 

This seemed to me very probable, and I 
felt that if I could tind the locket in his 
possession 1 should inost assuredly convict 
the man, 

Monsieur Goudin offered ine so large a 
reward that at last I agreed to aid bim in 
the case, 

I soon arrived at Auray, and took a room 
at the very comfortable Hotel du Pavillon, 

The day atter wy arrival I called on 
Mons, Poneard, a notary. 

He was to introduce Le 
Theuff. 

I found him a clever, handsome man, 
and very polite. 

He told me that ny adversary was con- 
sidered queer. . 

He did not go into Auray society—in- 
deed, he shunned it. 

ile lived all alone in the upper half of a 
sinall house in the Rue Leperdit, the shop- 


me to Mons. 


keeper of the lower half acting as valet, 


cook, ete. 


He was said to be studying the Oarnac | 


stones, and supposed to be writing a book 
about thet, 

Mons. Poncard had met him at Carnac, 
znd had dined several times with him, but 
found that he played cards too high, and 
successfully; at which he smiled, knowing 
the cause of his success, 

He never would come inside any one’s 
house but his own. 

After a long talk we walked together to 
the Rue Leperdit. 

I am naturally of a phleginatic disposi- 
tion, but for the once iny heart beat very 
fast. 

I had forined the idea of a tall, big wan, 
for Mons, Goudinu was tall and big; but 
when a deep voice had called out “Enter,” 
and I saw hii, I was staggered. 

He was tall, very broad-shouldered and 
deep-chested, and under his heavy arins, 
when he moved thei, rose mountains of 
tinuscle, 

His face was one which Mons. Legros 
would have delighted to paint. 

A broad, low torehead, heavy black brows 
and dark eyes set very far apart; a wide, 


short, flat nose; a long upper lip, with a | 


large, thick mouth, fresh, drink-suggesting 
lips, and a great square jaw. 

Nota beauty, you will say. 

No, but hideously fascinating. 

I ain uot imposing, in body at least. 

My height is but five feet three, and I ain 
yot broad. 

I don’t think I could lift 200 pounds even 
to be made king, or Etnperor of France, or 
President of the Republic, as the case 
night be. 

My face, however, is eminently aristo- 
cratic, 80 iny friends say; high, narrow 
forehead, and delicate, prominent nose, 
and I have been called, not bad-looking. 


What a pretty contrast there nust have | 


been for Mons. Poneard to observe between 
the hunter and the hunted! 

Mons. Le Theuff was very pleasant, and 
talked rewarkably. 

Instead of showing, like an ordinary ed- 
ucated Frenchinan, a surface knowledge of 
many things,or like an Englishinan, a solid 
acquaintance with a few, he exhibited a 
Frenchinan’s universality and an Enylish- 
man’s solidity of knowledge, so that each 
subject seemed to have been his special 
study. 





| 





we rounded the islands which equal in 
number the days of the year. 

One day in the boat there happened that 
which ended our sails. 

I, sitting there, a few feet from a desper- 
ate inan of ten times iny strength, with but 
an inch ot wood between me and death, 
brooding over my mission, was seized by a 
nad desire to tel] him that I knew his se- 
cret, and was coine to drag hbiin to death. 

So powerful grew this inadness that the 
terrible effort I nade to combat it saved ime 
by causing ine to faint. 

When I[ caine round I found the monster 
had tended ine with the kindness of a 
woman. 

Long walks we took together to Quibe- 
ron, Over the narrow peninsula, with the 
deep still sea of a heavy blue stretching out 
heavenward on the one side, and on the 
other the sea battling with the red-brown 
rocks, throwing up crowds of dazzling 
white spray, through which the sun shone 
go that they looked like showers of crys- 
tals. 

We walked to Carnac to gaze at the rows 
of great stones, mute, indecipherable rec- 
ords of the buried past. 

One evening, when the sun had sunk and 
the dreary stones cast a thousand weird 
shadows in the moonlight, the same mad 
longing to tell bitmm my secret came over 
ine, and the saine dreadful struggle with 
a | inacdiness took place, 

began to despair of success, 

Three weeks gone, nothing new known, 
and I had grown sick of the whole affair, 
when one day he announced that he was 
going & Paris on business, 

The uews gave me lite. 

Something was to be done at last. 

Hastily I sent off to Mous. Goudin to bia 
hitn make ready in Paris. 

Then 1 waited with feverish anxiety till 
he had gone. 

Hardly had he lett the house before | 
entered, accoinpanied by a locksmith, and 
we searched. 

Was there ever a house #0 searched be- 
fore? 

We took up all the planks, removed all 
the tapestry off the walls, tested every 
stone, took all the furniture to pieces, shoo 
all the wine-botties, and, in fact, so care- 
fully did we search, that the locksmith said 
that if he bad bidden a pin we should have 
found it. 

Allin vain. 

We put everything back in its place, and 
I waited. 

Then caine a disinal letter. 

With the aid of the police, Mons. Le 
Theuff had been attacked by sham robbers, 





three of whom he had nearly killed, had | 


been chloroforined, stripped and searched 
by thein. 

At the satmne time all his luggage had 
been secretly examined at his hotel. 

Nothing was found. 

Back came Mons. Le Theuff, furious at 
having been robbed. 

I now wished to give up the case. 

The locket seemed destroyed, and there- 
fore all clue was lost. 

My health bad now begun to suffer from 
the number of mental struggles I had gone 
through. 

Mine. Dumont was sure he would never 
have destroyed the locket, but that it must 
be hidden, 

She begged ine to go on. 

Mons, Goudin told te that Madame had 
promised to warry bin if the murderer 
was convicted, and not otherwise, and 


| joined his eutreatios to hers, and so I gave 
| Way. 


Alter a long talk we left, but not before | 


I had accepted an invitation to dine with 
him that evening. 7 

The dinner was delightful, for the wine 
and cooking were good, and his talk was 
tuscinatiny. 

Indeed, under his influence I 
tulked much better than usual. 

Atter dinner we played at cards, at which 
I lost heavily. 

W hat can skill do against unfair play? 

During the next week I saw him daily, 
but learnt little. 

I found that he carried pistols, 

Do you suppose I did not? 

I asked hiin why he had them, 


inyself 


He had nervous fits sometimes, in which | 


he fancied that soine one was pursuing 
him, and he felt much relieved by feeling 
them. 

Was it not ridiculous ? 

I thought it so ridiculous that a cold 
stream of perspiration ran down ty back. 

By the end of the week I found the eards 
were becoining a serious strain, and feared 
Mons. Goudin would not like the bill. 

Did he play chess? 

Yes. 

I found tl-it T was somewhat the stronger, 
so I mmanceuvred to just let him win on the 
whole, 


A few days slowly dragged on, when sud- 
denly I bit on a grand idea. 
This is how it happened. 

I was silting at pep at iny hotel one 
day, next to an Englishinan, 

Now I understand English very 
ana very good linguist. 

Hie was talking to the lady on the other 
side of him, of Frederich Anton Mesimer. 

I hardly noticed the conversation until 
the lady said: 

“T would not let anyone mesinerise ine | 


well, I 


| they might inake me tell them all my se 





Three weeks I spent at Auray, yet beard 


nothing, saw nothing, found nothing. 
Three delightful weeks, yet in part a per- 
jiod of agony. 


Alone towether we sailed in his boat 
down the river. 
Beuutiful is the wide river, running now 
ist | y banks covered with trees 
t 4 timanv at 1 « 
Blaped ms . 
\ ny we sedi t sali, down to Geavr’ In- 


Isle of the Goat, and then out into 
the lacework of bluc sea and ruddy islands 
which forins the little Sea of Morbihan. 


Sometimes we landed on and sometimes 


crets.”’ 

Like a flash of lightning came to me the 
idea of inesimerising tiny murderer, 

So much did it startle me, that foolishly 
trying to swallow some red-hot soup il a 
mechanical way, I choked badly. 

My Englishinan kindly patted ine on the 
back, with blows like an big elephant’s 
kick. 

To Paris 1 went next day to study ines- 
merisin. 

I stopped there a week and came back 
quite satisfied, 

Though I aim ‘veak in body, I au strong 
in elk 

I had found no great difficulty in mes- 
merising several youny men. 

In the evening of the day of iny return I 
went round to Mons. Le Theulfs. 

I felt that I should have to be 
ful, lest, like the 
decline to be inestnerised for lear of telling 
his secret, 


During dinner I casuatly tnentioned the 
subject, and afterwards Ltold bine of part 
ot what I had seen. 

I stated, bhowever, that uous of the sul 
jects could be y to talk 

L tures la 
" 

: ait 

He gave so d eid 4 statetnent ‘ 
would never be inesinerised that | dared 


not say more, 
That night, sorely troubled by the appar- 


| 6ut failure of isy scheme, 1 tossed almwut on 


my bed jn sleepless despair for hours, till 





| ful 


“i 
— © 
at last, exhausted, I tell asleep andl 
dreained. 


In my dream I tound imyself gazing at 
the murderer, and gradually losing my 
senses belore the power of lis eves. 

Just as I felt all was over, lo! hia eyes 
relaxed their stare, he fell back, and I 
awoke. 

Then camo into my mind this strange 
idea, 

Why not let him try to mesmerise me, 
and then mesinerise him in the attempt, 

In the morning | went and talked to 
Mons, Poneard. 

He thought my idea would not do, for 
being the subject I could hot use any 
passes, 

So not only might T fail, but T might suc- 
cuinb w his power, and then—— 

“And then there would be an inquest,” 
said Il. **ButT think I see my way, I be- 
lieve he hawne Knowledge of the subject, 
and probably no book on i. 

“Let us print a book with false direct- 
ions, 80 that be using it will really be ties 
inerisee, and not mesmerisor, aud I can 
use the pusses,’’ 

At once be agreed, 

In four days I bad a clean copy of a treat. 
ise on the subject, with a chapter cut out, 
and a false one added, 

Mons. Le Theuft bad asked me to dinner 
on the night on which the book came 
home, 

After warning Mons. Poneard, I set out 
at a quarter to six with the book under my 
arin. 

It was an oppressively hot evening, and 
a rising summer storin seemed to blow the 
heat about in red hot particles, 

Hlo was in great onirita, lor he had just 
found his cat, which had been lost for four 
days—a quiet, tiinid white cat, which was 
the only thing he seemed to love, or even 
to care for. 

A feeling of pity caine over my inind as I 
thought of the poor wretch, reduced to 
choosing «a cat as something he dare love, 

Never had he seemed so pleasaut, never 
did he talk so brilliantly. 

I caught his spirit, and astonished inyself 
with mny sallies of wit. 

Yet a imoment’s pause almost unmanned 
ine. 

Dish after dish went away, 
with relish, and half untouched, 

Atler dinner a gaine of chess, in which I 
at first got the best, till looking up IT saw 
the white cat sitting on his shoulder, and a 
horrid thought of the handkerohief that 
would be Sound round h‘s eyes on the 
seaffold struck ine, and so unnerved me 
that 1 played eed and lost. 

The game did for me exactly what I 
wanted--it exhausted Lim to some extent 

I now broacheu the subject and showed 
hiin the book On tmesimerisin, 

How my heart beat and the pulses in my 
temples throbbed whilst he read ! 

The minutes he lok seemed to ine to be 
hours. 


When he simply said, ‘Is that all ?"’ the 


half eaten 


sudden relief alinost inade me giddy, 


Ile consented, alter a little while, to mes- 
iInerise ine. 

I drew my chair olose to his, and 
candle close beside te. 

There was little need of light, for the 
moon streaming through the open window 
tilled the room, but Ll thought the candle 
might hurt his eves, 

I seated wiysell opposite to him, and put 
his bands on knees, snd then [ held 
ny hands over his eyes as «a shade, and 
turned ny eyes ou iis, 

Moment by tioment passed, and those 
eyes, usually Bo Bleepy and small, grow 
larger and larger, blacker and blacker 
and seemed to stand out ot his head; and 
then came through iy inind the awful 
question, Shall [ fai? 


put a 


ty 


Weaker and weaker | grew, and an aw- 
Vayue berror filled te, #o that in an 


i agony T would have screamed, but that my 


| 
| Jess im body, tay 


tongue stuck In tnv tiouth. 
Just a# hopeless, helpless, 
very moul 


and tmotion- 
seemed being 


| dragyed out of ine, the thought of my 
dreoam-tridtiph rushed through iy mind, 
and waked ie from the demiening leth- 
ary. 





nglish lady, he should | 


Stronwer I grew at once, 

‘Taking my bands frou bis eyes [ unoved 
them slowly over his forehead. 

Feartul became his grasp on my knees, 
so that | nearly cried out, 

Then | becaine conscious, although I saw 
nothing, that he was struggling fearfully 
AQAISL te. 

For bours the struggle seained to last, 
and ivy bodily exhaustion becaine terrible, 
whilst his bands seemed to eat into my 
flesti. 

At last I tnechanically put iny thumb on 
the broad space between lis eves, 

biruiy | pressed, and bis hands grasp 
grow weaker, 

Then alinost suddenly the Life seemed to 
go oul ol his eyes, although they remained 


very care- | Open. 


Then bis hands fell to bis sides, apd his 


| Dead sank back. 

Noiselesslivy To yotup, though I knew noe 
noise would wake bios, and til lng &@ Biases 
vith coynac, I drank 

rf belorye War teclar so sweet to 
‘ 
I s ve 
. 
* M 
‘ vora, i i ito have 


mt my tougue, 1 becko hii, and he 
' 


followed, 


Up the stairs we crept, and then leaving 
towards 


hiin in antereoui, | walked 


the door, 


the 
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My ear. om omwsi * wat ; eee 
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I wert and at 
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evand struck im “ wing t bdetatovag w> 
with =- tler ~4 mit ‘ J V’ sied ny 
beeward frites Chee rors 

There tse wat, in ome as one deal: hie 
heal turcewn ri vac, tive ootd MWeytit ‘ 
the wren prrurineg town ot hie Cece “5 . 
ing tea cruel tard esand ties great tea 
thr «at 1 ther «bk mat tl mw ijite 
cal, purring, Unoviemuus of ber asters 
fats 

(oy tigdewn T atvatioed, a m | drew tear 
leaw « pert yf j far aickened 
ieee 

Ih ght wetreatmning dow t * “yen 
showed it aad A ans r t 
evyetralla wh [ramet t wv 

Driving away ‘at, « mul lpwoen te 
jini Us Ware ! af lea ad j i 
tooled teleost Gee rime ard the v oe threat euarene 
fren ty lites wae leat f a wstratnyer. hie 
moved neat 

Ayaiti and aya j mireke mt pee teat 
there, ke a lead t uw. we Cheat the tar, 
who had creyrt f VJ neu! 
you have b od bitene * 

You «an yucs w that abariened inne 

J werrst Mestin. I f i ‘Vv.a4 f «htder 
droge lated tery beariels te tate teoorertiecmed then 
pated then te and tf Nieked tiy hand 
tated nobis face, and thew on bliton, 

Phen the evelralia« Viv des nuded, and 
I feared he iyhtiiave « net. far round, 
Pecat tiie Viaeatit bowek reestireed tae, 

As the evyotall« cause tru J telt in me a 
mirage feolitigg of devaitele aa te | 
if 1 bad two milods tn ce 

[wld bitn te cise, and slowly the head 
eame forward, the teody stratytitened, the 
ley tnove ! ariel dae ert uy. 

\ «tranwe andl rej uisive idea carne over 
mie that the fee xy ol double consetoustiess 
Was trie thiat i fart, iis w | tial prameieecd 
btatee tae arid theoetuyh nis pital es eye 
his will t was wecteordinate te mile for t 
was in tine, atid wee dies meerned pearl of inne 
ant | feit andl eyillt was roy yodlt. 

‘Liivi« we Kewl toe that | «ire w tral 
freecnn Clie petypear iperiyethitt ares, Uties taaeer 
water wii meerned prart of nie aud ran te 


Mons, Poneard, 

le word that it was fancy, and advised tue 
ter beatin tony beecard, white LD tesairciodly aid 

Leamne@ track feeling ealuser, batooin me 
wise relieved of tay tide, 

J mtewnd Crprprmeite ter bettrai, tewok bite cold henad 


hand in cine, acd mated 


*Pdeo vot remeintiver the wv! oof Febsru- 
ary ? 

Slowly the jaw opened, and in a lars, 
Oplorlemme Voce carne the word “yas 
‘Tell me whats pedidd that day.” 

Lr wo beltarecderingg @ way idl line breyin to 
peak, ands fiercely «lid tye mi rtigrerle te 
keep milent (|) felt the sirtipy leur mecertopered 
too take prince ry topes yp. Cheat Tote sriata t leur | 
mliootate peer tare acemeotanit freoton dabton. 

Ak bidtee pipe mstions repairing ve 
or ‘thee, moaicl Chaes tacvbag 

Dheow bits Verte mtartledd tre * feor To Ueeeeatane 
wi ablyeortend dno tiy Vietinn as te have toryet 


ten thin 
“Did you quarrel with Mons. Dutiont? 


oY om,’ 

“About cards 7" 

“Yon 

‘You owed bin mone ? 

OY com.” 

“Was that al) ? 

‘ N > 

“Pid he fiod you) out mn eheating, you 
sooundrel * ealled oul the notary, 

No answer 

Again and again came the sane ones 
ebon. 

No answer, 

Everyone of tiv questions had been 
echoed in-tiaiy breast, aud to ie was fherce 
fiyht of miy will to take tilt answer, and 


his to resis, 


The notary’ question Ponly seemed to 
hear with iy cars, and there was no cen 
tal oeclie. 

Then | put the question, and got the an 


awer ''Yos 

Slowly J dragged out the horrid tale, all 
Doane tothe question “Did you cut his 
throat?” 

Then caine so fleree a strugele tone that 


I began to fear fathure, and (aint and ox 
hausted [ aank down on a elie 
After ten eninutes rest DT begun again with 


Kreater strencth, ated tonto titers etcoey fees, 
We then ter the lotportant 
questions 
“Pad he destroyed the whet ? 


manne thirest 


Nib 

“Was itin the hotuse 7 

No. 

Where was it? 

It was in vaint st i r wet 
ans nOawer it 
t ni, a if ‘ 

st | 4 ' o 
(‘arnm 

Mona. Poneurd anc | wed , ; 
ther nearly stupefied 


Dils was the cause of his interest in Can } 
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ae « prevetyaty 7,t weu 


” « ae A 1 ever {were Le 


the kegs under arrem the @#hile. 


For some time we thought in vain, 
Suddenly If said, -I-t us take tiinn Ww Car- 
wo with us pow. and tuak« bin show us 
* etree, 

Straiylitiway we wert & hee stable, and 
puthis Diack Roogliet usare 1 «erg 
‘ art 

Mone. Poneard got up behind: I veok the 
reins, ancl tiade the murderer et beside 
ie 

Ol we went. 

Whetadrive! through the wild windy 
nigit walourst light as day, and now 
a! rit mt | Lh oe i cP | ra a* Che th) wk ‘ ts da, {amt 
iris ' the tlw yw wine pemment in 
front of thee fu trvern and t\.e9 flex! on 
a4 ITAA ti vy tripe reomt —< ro are eittinyg 

i (ititarct a” thy tre pryerrt eS s timoetjieler 
ale * was now sm, strangely aud hor 
ribly tied ip i i 

Rapidiv we drove t the tare, who 
ae sped wi rece? y t wine twoltenl 

Cony * Fraselee prasntr I tharne|, fly ny 

irw sm jihe j s ! mucicle vy tlhe 
nevtary slirieked ther fii the storia, **T 

niw ‘ ir ov th mA Ver Che pen 
pula! weare lost! vive her the retum. 

Vitter et at ryeree Qiae ire’ Kuew her thas 
er’s teand, and q CRY cid is great 
strength wtop ter: t mn we torned tack, 
eatne to Plowlariue a! turned to the lett 
down the road tao Carnac, 

Diiree partes of tie way bad we gone when 


hae pouriie | up and yot dow. 

Silently we followed, 

He fastened up the mare and 
the left. 

His inind seeined tehave chanwed, 
instead of opposing me T telt that lie 
wild desire, stronyer than uv own, 
the locket. 

Over the glorious red heather he strode, 
w fast that we hadto halfrun to keep up 
with his, crushing the beautiful blue gen- 
tians whieh with the red heather nade the 
glorious carpet of the tnoor; aeither toright 
nor lett, ner up nor down, did te look, yet 
avoided the stones boles; overthe wall 
ffarni three parts of amile from 
Carnac Church he leaped, alwavs looking 

nb, ast drawn to bis dugin by some iiVvisi- 
thee rope, 

AL the endol some tuinuless wo Caine loa 
tary deol three large stones stands 
iif upside down, entered, and turned my 
large light ow the wround. 

; niof earth disturbance. 


turned to 

ana 
had a 
to see 


lies 


tiie 


nn tien 


ty My 
Duew | yagved on bit aud bade hit tind 
Line lomket, 
lhe poustie doiie aside, erept in, put iis 


right band against one side ol the rooltstone 
ind pushed itslowly up, then stretched his 
left hand across iu front of lis tace, felt ina 
hole ig the supporting stone, look oul some- 
Chatto, ancl elrerpopse dthe roof, 

halt wa testsuite 
eC bevel 
Slowly eatue, and loere, 


before 
hits out. 
as | turned 
locket! 

»Wake bitn 


he crouched there 
mis would let mie call 
hies 

hits bacaried, I saw thie 
rited bebe too cae 


tea Sh) “s i i ohiis detect tie 


I cried, § 


Dhien Cate a 


\ val hotieter ind see your 

ful ' 

Tiae th asdieed thre jytit in lis laee, 

Siowiv a wroeat weigtit Seotued lifted off 
1 veaurt, and tie dite came back to his 
eyes 

bora twoment he was dazed, then his 
eyes fellon the loeket; witha yell he leaped 
forward, Knocked toe vards away, drew his 
j a) il ! real it ‘ A sf? i» . 

Dhaee false eartridgees save { tis. 

Seetny us unwounded heturnedand fled: 
tite bilta ri ais mt as Wwe cotta, 

b ast ivi) WwW rath he vwatued eusily,so we 
sLeopeprerl aneel tired, beatoloe vieto. 

Vpparentiy accustomed to leave his dog- 


eatboin the piace in whieh we had left it, he 
ran straight towards the spot; he lad gained 
Sw) yards and seemed to have escaped, when 
suddenly be tell, and a fearful oath rang 
rut. 

hearing Some trick, we reloaded our pis- 
tols and ran life 

There he lay screaming and cursing, his 
ankle broken > le bad caugit bis foot ima 
hole and tallen heavily, 

Threwteoing bint with our pistols, we 
handeoutled hit and took the loeket away. 
Startled by the pistol-shots, a peasant bad 
come trou the neighbortoy tari, and with 
his aid we carried titi to the and 
drove into the town, 

The exeitonment caused was tremendous, 
that even Paris tor some 
talked of mothioy else, and T found 
fitriertas, 


Goy-cart 


mr uel days 


miysell! 


The trial was attended by every one. of 
famtiiota, atid, te aeemordanee with the publie 
Interest rather than ois cdifflealty, lasted 
several days, Phe last day was certainly 
excitioy. Le Theall, who liad been  tigty: 
tny the evidenee, tliding the case bt pre Loses, 
wave t teetoatete rites hoitk Court 

hte ‘ ait i ti 
‘ 

aed | 

lle gvave a scoounit r the vay tine 

deed was done, and concluded With a char 


Itlable wish for a private interview with ue. 


The jury found him guilty, and tue Lex | 
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day the jailer fund bim dead: be bed 
taken pow. 

The widow did ot long reer my cients 
sum: on the wedding day Mons. troudin 
gave (He a CUeqjGe tor tw woe the sam be Lad 
p? on teed. 


aa . _ 
suf ha 2 


the came earned for me brought 


& many clients that the Peeition soon be- 
mine Vn god for it be mecemmary for ime 
w engage in any ueere suck desperate en- 
L240 pr mes. 

= —-> « 





Refused. 


EY F. BR. NELSON. 





7OU can’t possibly avoid this party, 
Theophilus: indeed, | especially de- 
sirethat youshouid gow nt. Besides, 
tas bigh time that you should rid yourself 
f that Jlamentabie basbiuines waieh 
nakes you biusb and stauiiner,and beovine 
as Confused as a scuvi-girl--you, a perfect 
voung Hercules, us! 
' It wasn vo imAner who spoke. 
Dear lady! ber idea of Hercules went 
eugthwise ; forthough I certainly stoud 


¢ 
alout tive-feeteleven in my stockings, I 


Averwise had the propurtions of an ex- 
treme. Vv lasilomal.e S11/K Ulnlrreila. 
With regard to the party, of course I hal 


ws give in; tut 
nanny 4 pany ut 


my acquiescence brought 


is slienmt and UViker lUsurti- 


fication. 
lie tniserable festival pr yved the climax 
fa paintuily tasbful lite. 
Altbough 1 use the word bashful, I know 
that it is lLinpemmibie for any one under- 
fuii Siyznincanecs of the word in ils 


* 
“e 


tand the 


spepiication Vo tay particuiar Case. 


»ordinary coumprehenusian of the word 
(aii Ounvey an adequate notion of tue c - 
tT, rit 
plant. 


lDhe basltulness seemed to bean uncon- 
Lortor, an et nigdtinare, tisat 


iné wherever I 


queraine 
&xXisted 
went. 


“fliai 
wiv Ww overwheiu 
Solitude brought noreiief, for whenever 
I sougiit its seclusion I was troubled by the 
reflections arising fromthe weakness aud 
childishness of tay pablie appearances, 
The party at the Nolans’, to which I had 


been invited, was the first I tad yone to 
since, asaboyv, I lad been dragyed tw a 
juvenile dance, 

My reappearance in society was at first 


auspicious, 

That ts to say, I only blushed slightly as 
I inutnbled some sort of greeting to the 
hostess, and stamped only on one person's 
loes—-L'iose of irascible old Bizzard, the law- 


ver—as I retired inw a shaded corner of 
Liie@ root, 
I noticed that Bizzard during the whole 


evening looked at me with a cross-examin- 
ing expression of countenance that was 
very embarrassing. 

From the secluded position [took up I 
imanayed to yet @ fa.r view of the company. 

It seemed a very neighborly gathering, 
but inuch to my annoyance, there was 
hardly a face that did not awaken recollec- 


tions of some awkwardness in imny be- 
havior. 

Bashiful experiences were revived on 
every hand. 

There was that benign and good old 


lady, Mrs. Babbage, beture whoin,two days 
previously, I had visibly retreated round a 
corner because she was accoinpanied by two 
young female acquaintances. 

She evidently was justly branding ine as 
a rude feliow. 

The severe Mrs, Captain Trunnion I had 
greviously offended vears before by snak- 
Ing a blockhead, but uneonseious, allusion 
to the doubtful eseapade of a brother of hers 


on Change 

The only joke I had ever attempted be- 
fore the venerable Miss Dowser was 4a 
youthful fling atthe age of forlorn spin- 
slers, 

Three pretty girls—especially Susan Joy ‘ 


were there, under whose eves I blushed 
reyitlarly at chureh every Sunday worn. 
ing; a blush that became more vivid when 
the sun, through the stained-glass windows, 
brought reflection of blue to iny 
Aimonug the inen there was the Jawver. 
Whose loes ] had crushed ; the editor oft iv 

cal newspaper, Who wouldn't publish uy 
scathing allack upon things in general: the 
rector, Who was sure to tloor me with some 
abstruse question reyarding Classics ; ana 
old Captain Trunnion, whom | was positive 
1 overheard on one oceasion call tie aimilk- 
sO 


nose 


, 
= elibarrassinent arose when I heard 
an old sehoolfellow’s—Jack Stanner’s— 
name announced, 

Jack was a lively, rattling fellow, whom 
I had not seen for long enough; I knew he 
Was the possessor of a tremendous store of 
ridiculous reminiscences of early dav s, 
when my unhappy sobriquet was *Lob- 
ster.’’ 

Fortunately, the young lady whom I bad 
the honor of taking in to dinner 


Was very 
distant and freezing in her mienner. , 
Sut the rele! proceeding trous this eir- 
cutmstance was of short duration. 
Thad just found out, with no little dis- 
comfort, that the soup was intensely hot, 


when the ancient Miss Dowser swept down 
upon te and flushed iny cheeks by 
quest for salt. : 


“Oh, Mr. Theo!" s 


a re- 


Mm exclaiined, on se 

My a IIe Bpilt, “isn’tit vers j u 
Spill salt ? 

| 
| lear t 
fed es in wl i red %s WIS ( j 
bUISDOT). 

“To spill salt,” said Susan Joy, “I have 
beard, is indesd avery bad omens; what 
Yves it portend, Mr, Theo ?”’ 








LL 


“Addison basa very charming and true 
esayon the absurdity of such supers. 


tons,’ beavily remarked the rector, «] 
presume you remember that excellent 
work, Theo?” 

tention directed me in this marked 


manner upset coinpletely the stual! amount 

sanimity l was blessed with, What 
did | care for salt,superstinon, or Addisin ? 
Instead of replying, all Lcould do was tw 
mnuimble, atthe same time inclining my 
head, as I felt cheeks, forehead, and neck 
becoming suffused with criinson. 

I noticed Jack Stanner’s eyes fixed upon 
me with a curiously comical look, which 
told that wy plight reminded Lim of ear. 
lier days. 

My tongue became parched, and great 
teads of perspiration broke outon ty fore. 
nead, when I heard his horrid chuckle, and 
saw Lim bend two whisper something to the 
pretty girl at bis side, who shook her head 
reprovingly, but seemed amused, 

Jack was vecasionally very vulgar. 

fler that time confusion was couplete, 
and self-pessession impossible. 

Miss Dowser detnanded something or 
ther simultaneously with the lady on tiny 
ober hand, who requested a different con 


of e 


Thiet ihe 
i course I gave the wrong thing t» each 
and in the endeavor to put watters right | 


ime t a Gecanuter. 
With « feartul effort to sinile at the tnis- 
riune, I made a nervous and excited 
cluteh atthe thing to stop its ruddy flow 
ir injuring the cloth. 





Dis proceeding brought ny elbow into 
stiary ntact with the nose of Miss Dow- 
ser, who uttered a shriek as though she baa 


en shot, and 


startled the whale company, 


every tnan amony them glare at 


& iu indignant ainazement 
It was aimere trifls 


The injured party didn‘teven rise fromm 
r, and Mra. Nolan tried to pass the 
fas pleasautliy a8 possibie. 

] was Speechless, ° 

Annihilated by confusion and disgrace, 
iny whole body seewied to be burning; tiny 
clothes becamne too sinall forme, my iouth 
becaine as dry as 4 litne-kiln. 

Jt, ASort Of spasinodic way I kicked out 
my right foot under the table. 

(rreat thunder! 

A thing that I bad thought was a small 
inat proved to be a vile and vicious terrier, 
called “Suap,”’ which bad sneaked unuob- 
served Into the apartinent! 

The little brute turned upon one 
legs and tixed his teeth in it. 

Giving a yell, such as my pent-up misery 


"thai 


nepdent 


of my 


naturally strengthened, ! inade for the 
dvor. 
“Snap” was after me, with a determined 


hold on one ot tie tailsof my coat, whic 
I had to leave with Limas IT fled to the 
hall. 

Seeing old Mr. Nolan in pursuit, T shout- 
ed an apology for iny misfortunes, seized a 
wrong bat that went down over ty eats, 
and in a moment was out in the open air. 

Oh! the relief given by the cold night 
breew! 

Even inthe quandary in which I was 
placed—torn, pained, ashamed, aud = dis- 
graced —I found cousort in tie Keeuness of 
the rushing wind, 

J could have broken a hole in the ice and 
taken a plunge in the Neva, and would 
have considered it a positive luxury to be 
gradually frozen to death alone on a drilt- 
lng lcebery, 

On reaching home, I inanaged to get to 
iy rooin swiftly and in secret. 

Removing my tattered garments, I threw 
Inv Weary and injured body upon the bed, 
and moaned and rolled avout for hours, 
during which I more than once was ou the 
Verge of weeping, ia the acuteness of my 
Vexation, 

Siowly, however, I dropped into a trou- 
bled slumber, and dreamed that I fell trom 
the top of St. Paul's. 

Can anyone ltnagine it to be possible that 
ITean now look back upon that experience 
With indifference, yea, alinost with atiuuse- 
ment ? 

Such is really the case, 

The past, with all its awkward memories, 
does nol raise the slightest blush, not even 
an inward qualin. 

gut before telling how this was brougbt 
about, I inust remark that my ignominiots 
retreat fromm the Nolans’ didn’t in the least 
way interfere with tue pleasure of their 
party. 

Tudeed, 1 have a suspicion that my trou- 
bles only added a little more to the tun of 
the evening. 

After that night | subjected my unbear- 
able condition to a very searching examina 
tion, 

‘Blushing and general bashfulness were 
carelully scrutinised. 

Why did I blush in ehureh ? 

Why did I blush betore girls ? 

Why did I blush when commended ? 

Why did I blush before everybody? 

Why did I blush when alone ? 

All this was made a matter for deliberate 
and inipute inquiry. 

And, in course of time, the knowledge 
gradually dawned upon ine,as it will under 


Slitilar circumstances to nineteen-twentt 
WwW eCah- 


eths of those whe have a kindred 

ness, that the feeling does not spring from 

any inherent physical trouble, but rather 
of a menta 


from an intense development 


afleectt » Known as sel consciousness. 
1 remedy t us look Uj 
~ ing sf ‘ V OKS Up . 


Kivery man and every woinan has pient) 
wbout in connection with theul- 
selves without troubling themselves about 
other people’s blushes, 3 
A blusher is important only in 
eyes, ; 
It is quite an error fo imagine tha, oe 


t ‘ 
L Lillian 


his own 











— — 


ciety 18 hanging Upon our words, or wateh- 
ing, with bated breath, our actions, 

A grand lesson to learn is how utterly 
lost our insignificant lives are in the onigehti- 
ness of the universe, or even in the trifling | 
circles of the social world. 

Although at first I bad ne slight difficul- 
ty in giving practical effect to the outcome 
of my reflections on blushing, I ultimately 
did succeed in banishing the trouble. 

Instead of avoiding company [ began to 
go freely into little coteries of triends, and 
felt inyself unconsciously being drawn into 
having an interest in their conversation and 
pasties. 

At first I used to blush very frequently ; 
but then I remembered that nobody cared 
whether I tlushed or not. 

The flush was a cause of discomtort to 
inyself alone. 

At church and other public places, | 
might be frequently seen, but on such oc- 
casions I steadfastly endeavored to concen- 
trate every attention upon the proceedings, 
and not upon iny personal aspect. 

Blushing people may sometimes find a 
difficulty in this, 

I especiatly tried to keep in the good 
yraces of agreeable and chatty ineimbers of 
the fair sex. 

I can truthfully say from experience that 
I know of no better company for bashful 
mien. 

For non-blushing tmeimbers of the maseu- 
line fraternity such a remark would ge 
without saying. 

It took me some titmne to get rid of the 
evil, but it has been accomplished at last, 

Company and inuocent amusoment have 
done tt. 

I can now walk into any gathering in the 
most unblushing manner; and can talk 
with perfect evse to both taminas and 
daughters, 

‘To such an extent, indeed, did I go with 
the latter that L actually found myself, one 
day, proposing to pretty Susan Joy. 

No, reader, she isn’t looking over my 
right shoulder just now and whispering, 
“You darling, stupid, old donkey, what 
nonsense is that you're writing ?”’ 

She refused tne point-blank, and iar- 
ried Blithers, of the Horse Artillery, who 
has two thousand a year and a place called 
Blitherly Hall. 

Nobody knew why Susan took Blithers, 
if it wasn’t for his money. 

Ile was as ugly asa Hottentot, and in 
Inanners a thorough Yahoo, 

Susan must have been a mercenary c. %a- | 
tare, and now that I think of it, the jilt | 
Wasn't 40 pretty as she was said to be. 

I aim alimost sure she had a slight squint 
aid a turn-up nose, 

But its doesn’t matter at all, for 





I soon 


found a sweeter girl who “hadn't got 
neither 1’ 
oe 
+] ° J 
A Gallop for Life. 
BY D. KER. 
) ECENTLY, five young gentleman, 
staying at Cheyenne Wells, Denver, 
\ determined to organise a hunt, as 


large numbers of buffaloes and other game 
were reported as being in the vicinity. 

They were all well armed and mounted, 
and trom the reports received from ranch- 
nen and cow-boys, a successful raid was 
predicted by the men at the station. 

Riding first to the east, then to the north- 
east, until they had yot about eighteen 
tniles out, they discovered in the distance a 
cloud of dust, such as a large body otf 
horsemen would make. 

One of the party, looking through a field- | 
glass which he carried, readily discovered 
that the cause was an immense herd of 
buflioes sweeping across the plain almost 
directly towards them, 

The hunters galloped on, and were soon 
quite close to them, when the leaders, ob- 
serving the party, wheeled suddenly to the 





left, followed by the whole herd, and | 
swept to the north like some huge ava | 
ianeche, 


Themen followed them as closely as they 
could, getting an occasional shot, but with- 
out anv inaterial result, for several hours, 

hinking to accoinplish more, whe hunt 


ers scattered, with the intention of en- | 
cire‘ing them, or at least turning them 


from their course, 

In this they were not successtul, as night 
overtook thein betore they had “downed a 
Sinyle bull.” 

It was this separating that gave rise to the 
adventure related below, and which we 
shall give in the hunter’s own words :— 

“T had singled out a buflalo that had be- 
come separated from the rest of the herd, 
and had followed him some distance, when 
IL became too dark to see, and I discovered 
that Thad lost my companions. 

There being nothing else tos do, and as 
it would be tinpossible to find iny way in 
the dark, I resolved to cainp where I was; 
Ss’, Unrolling the bide lariat, I secured my 
horse to some stout sage brush, and, after 
tnakiny «astmall tire of grass and brush, 
rolled inyselfin my blanket, and prepared 
lo lmake the best of it, but without much 
Plea of sleep. 

“In fact, in spite of the heavy overcoat 
! Llaunket which covered me, it was un- 


‘Otfortably oold, 


l V for irs if 4 4 vA ny ‘ 

Zz s “« 
aed " tue very tnarrow 
IY bones, . 

“To my excited imagination it seemed 


like the shriek of filtvy demons, 
‘Jumping to my feet I discovered that | 


| Iny horse, who was trembling with fright, 
_I drove spurs into him, and we darted off 


, Which nearly surrounded tne, and ~~ 
| across.the plains without regard t» the di- 


_ awakened ime, started after me in tull ery, 


| Start. 


| my only chance, yet what a hopeless task ! 


| time, and no sooner did it touch the ground 


| fered the fate of the blanket. 


lt il - 


iny fire had gone out, leaving but a few 
embers, and that at a distance of perhaps 
two hundred feet, nearly forming a com- 
plete circle around me, was a line of bright 
points scintillating like so many diamonds, 

“T instantly realised my danger. I was 
surrounded by wolves, 

“To hesitate was death, and, mounting 


through the only opening in the cordon 


rection, my only object being to escape the 
fangs of my hungry pursuers, 

“The wolves as soon as they discovered 
iny flight, with a renewed howl, more full 
of rage and horror than that which had 


and then the terrible race began. At the 
start I gained considerably, as my horse 
was a good one, and his fright seemed to 
add to his lightning speed. 

**Miles seerned like feet,and after, perhaps, 
a half-hour bad passed upon tooking back I 
Saw that the distanve froin the foremost of 
ny pursuers was about the saine as at the 
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j New Publications. 


“Kitty Kent’ is the title of the third 
issue of ‘The Young Folks Library."’ Itis 
a story that all those for whom it is spe- 
cially written, will be the betier for read- 
ing. To use the words of the preface it isa 
story ofa girl who was neither all good nor 
all bad; but partly one,and partly the other. 
You will%ee bow from ber faults her trou- 
bles grew; and from her troubles, at 
last. The main purpose of the tale is to 
help other girls to learn the lesson,—old as 
the world, new as the last hour's misdoing, 
—that the only road to Happiness lies 
through the land »f Goodness, D,. Lothrop 
& Co., Publishers, Boston. 488 pages. Price 
25 cents. 

The Man from Texas, a Western Ro- 
mance, by oney Oldbam, just published 
has the rare inerit of taking a tirto bold up- 
on the reader frou the start. Itis a novel 
that for excitement and absorbing interest 
will certainly take a front rank among all 





‘To keep this distance till daylight seemed 


No horse could long keep up the terrible | 
strain which tine was enduring. 

“Suddenly the faithful animal stumbled 
over a low sand-dune and fell to his knees, 
throwing tne to the ground, 

“Tn au instant the hungry pack were al- 
inost upon tne, and Litmagined I felt their 
fangs already buried in my flesh. Fear 
lent swiftness to my movements, however, 
and I renounted,and was away again in full 
flizgint, just as the leaders were about to 
pounce upon ine, 

“My horse soon began to show the effects | 
of his terrible efforts, and, thinking to gain 
time, I threw away the blanket which I 
had hastily thrown over the horse at the 
first alarin. 

“Thisgave me a slight advantage for a 


than it was torn in shreds by the hungry 
brutes, 

‘The delay gave tne a sinall advantage, but 
L soon perceived that [ was losing it, and 
ny horse’s inovements became more la- 
bored, 

IT next sacrificed ny overcoat, 
coat which IT wore, and both in 


then the 
turn suf- 


“The horse began to show signs of ex- 
haustion, but he still kept his feet; and I 
realized the fact that in a short time tiny fate 
was sealed, ui:less a miracle was interposed 
to save ine, 

“The wolves were already snapping at 
iny horse’s heels, when, upon looking up, 
I saw lights in front of ine, perhaps a mile 
or so distant. 

“TI endeavored to urge tuy horse to. fur- 
ther efforts, but without avail. 

‘The poor animal was breathing heavily, 
and could hardly keep his feet. 

“The maddened brutes were jumping and 
snapping around me, and [ had struck sev- 
eral of thems down with the butt of my 
rifle, after having exhausted the ammuni- 
tion in Shooting at thein. 

“T turned, and found inyself a few 
dred feet of a house and an inclosure. 

“Making # last despairing effort,my borse 
cleared the fence and fell dead on the in- 
side. 

At the saine moment several men caine 
out of the door of the house with lanterns, 
aroused, no doubt, by the unearthly sound 
the wolves were inaking. 

“Twas quickly dragged inside and = im- 


hun- 


| certainly the cheapest 


the romances of the present day, being 
liverally packed with stirring edventaens 
and hairbreadth escapes frou beginning to 
end. It treats of guerrilla wartare in Kan- 
sax and Missouri during tne closing scenes 
of the rebellion, and love serves as a potent 
auxiliary in weaving the tissue of romantic 
episodes, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phil- 
adelvblia, Pa. Price 75 cents, 


MAGAZINES. 


All that can be said of the Magazine of 
Art we have said: it is one of the finest and 
publication of its 
kind inthe world. The August vuimber 
contains the following articles, the most of 
which are grandly and numerous! 
trated: Among the Missing; The Marvel of 
the world; A Chi.d’s Fancies; Going Round 
with the Plate; ‘the Austrian Museum; 
Walks in Surrey; With the Mahdi; Old 
English Pottery; Stage Royalties; French 
and Current Art; Notes etc., etc. Cassell & 
Co., New York. Single number 35 cents, 
$3,50 per year. 

The Popular Science Monthly has the fol- 


and Butternuts, by Grant Allen; The Ghost 
ot Religion, by Frederic Harrison; 
gressive Religion, by Herbert Spencer; 
Some Rambles of a Naturalist; Scientific 
Philantrophy; The World's Geyser-Regions 
by A. C. Paste, M. D., illustrated, 
tion to Innocent Convicts; 
ot Cookery, by W. Mattieu Williams; My 
Monkeys; The Salt-Deposite of Western 
New York; The Morality of Happiness, by 
Thomas Foster; The Mystic Properties of 
Nuinbers; Sketch of Professor Felipe Poey, 
with portrait; Editor’s Table: Science and 
the Temperance Retorin; Literary Notices; 
Popular Miscellany, and Notes, Appleton 
& Co., New York. 

The August number of Demorest's /llus- 
trated Monthly is unusually 


able notice are: On Foot and Four-in-band 
in the Tyrol; Costuine Portraits in the Paris 


nities for Women, by Jenny June; and 
Ernst Moritz Arndt, Poet and Patriot. Ella 
Wheeler, Eleanor Kirk, and others 
tribute excellent stories. The World's Pro- 
gress, and the various departments are of 
interest and utility, and the illustrations 
excellent. Published at New York. 


The North American Review tor August 
contains un article by Justice James V. 
Campbell on The Eneroachtnents of Capital 
which will command the serious attention 





inediately swooned., 

“Upon recovering consciousness it) was 
broad daylight, and I found myself in the | 
cabin of a ranchtinan, within half a mile of 
the station whence I had started in the 
morning, lying on a rude bed, with a inan 
sitting near by and watching te, 

“TU seems that my horse, guided by in 
stinct, had taken the straightest direction 
for the place trour which we had started. 
Lledrned by inquiry that the wolves had 
surrounded the house all night long, tilling 
the air with their feartal howls, and never 
departed until daylight.” 


—_ 7. o-_ - 

SAID the practical iman, *Youcan talk all 
you want about phrenology. T think It is 
all stuff The only important bump | ever 
found on my craniuin was bere—right in 
the middle of my torehead—anud it was 
made by a base-ball bat. 1 concluded to 
call it the bumpof ignorance because I 
didn’t know enough to get out of the way.”’ 

— _—_ © —>- 
Give Them A Chance, 


If the thousands and tens of thousands of 
weak and weary sufferers throughout the 
land, who, in spite of care and skill, are 
steadily drifting downwards,could have the 
benetit of that singularly Vitalizing Treat- 
nent now so widely dispensed by Drs, 
Starkey & Palen, of 1109 Girard St., Phila- | 
delphia, the help, and ease, and comfort it | 
would bring to wasting bodies and depres- 
sed spirits would be blessings beyond 
price. If, reader, you have an invalid wife, 
or mnmother, or dauglhter,or sister, or any one 
who is under your care or dependent upon 
you,anud to whoin tife has become a burden 
through weakness and pain, consider seri- 


ously whether you are not bound, in both 
love and duty, to give this sufferer a chance 
‘a om , essing aan 
\ 
1, writ 
Drs. Stark y & Paien bur st'ch pr offs in 
documents and reports of Cases as will en 


able you to fairly examine and decide for 
yourself. They will be promptly sup 
° bad b i 
] 


plied, | continued, and anvther, entitled 


| ofall readers, 


| Raseals ? 


Richard A. Proctor treats ol 
The Origin of Comets, Are We a Nation of 
is the startling title of an article 
by John F. Hume, who sows what States, 
counties, municipalities inthe United States 
have already formnally repudiated, or 
faulted in the payiment of interest on, an 
amount of bonds and other obligations 
equal to the som of the national debt. 
Judge Edward ©, Loring finds a Drift to 
ward Centralization,in the recent judgment 
ofthe United States Supreme Court on the 
power ofthe Federal Croverniment to Issue 
paper suoney, and in the opinion of the 
ininority of the same court rendered in the 
suit for the Arlington property. Julian 
Hawthorne writes of The Aimerlean Ele- 
Inentin Fietion, and there is a sytiposiaius 
on Prohibition and Persuasion, by Neal 
Dow and Dr. Dio Lewis. The North Atneri- 
can Review, New York. 

Arthur's Home Magazine has the follow- 
ing contents for August: Frontispiece: Sil- 
ver and Gold; To a Nightingale, illustrated; 
The Sources of the Jordan, illustrated; 
Thorns and Roses, illustrated; An Epic of 
the Sea, illustrated; The Migration of Swal- 
lows, illustrated; In a Vision; A Cup of 
Tea; August, illustrated; A Tide in the Af- 
fairs of Lydia Ann; Gone to God, Lethe; 


| Loving and Beloved; Getting Along; How 


Women can Earn Money; ete., ete. The 
Departinents are also filled with ex- 
cellentimatter. Arthur & Son Philadelphia, 
Publishers. 

Auyust basa 


Liappincott's Magazine for 


varied and attractive list of contents. The 
Inost eutlertaininy article is the first of two 
or nore papers containing Personal Reool- 
lections of Charles Reade, lie scoond pa 
ron the Suburbs of New York reabs of 
Vest Chester and yw Is 
intral 

res ur, Pits rt ace 

lederate Postage-Stani ps, th enyraved 


speciinens, has a certain degree of historical 
value. The fiction of the number is very 
strong. Miss Tincker’s new serial, Aurora. is 


\ Trip tu 





illus- | 


| continuation of 


lowing contents for August: Hickory-Nuts | 


Retro- | 


Repara- | 
The Cheimistry | 


lof American 


interesting. | 
Among the many articles that call for favors | 


Salon; Atthe Whitby Jet Works; Opportu- | 


| beautifully illustrated paper on 
cone | 


Killarney, by the popular oath of Mitiy 


awn and Phyllis, is beyun. Sane New 
Thing, * by Ww. W. Crane, My Chapercn 
ina quaint and bright little sketch, aud a 


vivac ous account In the Giamsip of a Prize 
Dayina Frenoh Public Sehool stub nest 
be overlooked. J. B. Lippinentt & Ce., 
Publishers, Phila. 

Wile Awake tor the August issue furnishes 
some very Choice vocation reading for its 
youne patrovs, illustrated with novel and 
artistic engravings. Aimong the articles are: 
Little Pixy People; The Meadow Princess; 
The Shepherd Boy andthe Woll; A Modern 
Kate Barlans; Osito; Polly's Mortification; 
Our Royal Neighbors at Sandringhaiwn; Old 
School Days; “iward Everett ale talks 
about the preliminaries of Presidential 
Elections, Miss Phelps concludes her serial 
story, A Brave Girl, with a unesterly chay- 
ter, Mr. Talbot prepares for some startling 
tun in Masks Off, and Mr. Brooks takes 
Ruthie farther on into the mysteries of 
No-Man's Land, The Chautauqua Depart. 
ment is very rich aud full in all its series. 
83.00 a year. D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers 
Boston, Masa, 

The August (midsummer holiday num- 
ber) of the Century is uncommonly attrac- 
tive in pictures, fiction and anecdotal papers. 
Joho Burroughs’ tresh woodland and teld 
paper, A Glance at British Wild Flowers, is 
chariningly illustrated by Alfred Parsons. 
There are three anecdotal and = bioyraphical 


papers—Chinese Gordon, by W. T. Stead; 
the (lueen of Roumania, Miss Helen Ziin- 


merinan, and General Sam Houston, by Al- 
exander Hynds, Portraits embellish these 
articles, Edith M. Thotnas contributes a 
bright essay on AmericansatPlay. Recent 
Architecture in America, by Mra, Van 
Rensselaer, and Ou the Track of Ulysses, 
by Win. J. Stillman, are finely illustrated. 
Two vew novelties are introduced —A New 
Kogland Winter, by Henry James, and A 
Problematic Character, by H. IH. Boyesen. 
Short stories are contributed by Frank R. 
Stockton and Ivory Black, and there is a 
Mr. Cable's Dr. Sevier. 
Ainong the other articles are Work fora 
Constitutional Convention, by Isaac 1. Hice, 
aud Three Dangers to Society —intemper- 
ance, divorce and business gambling—by 
Rev, Washington Gladden. The depart- 
iments—Topics of the Time, Open Letters, 
and Bric-a-Brac-—are well tilled with pleus- 
ant reading of « varied character. Tho 
Century Co.,, New York, Publishers, 


In the August Manhattan Ashley W. 
Cole's deseription of the Yellowstone Na- 
lional Park is given the place of honor. 


Several of the illustrations are beautifully 
engraved, and the paper ought to turn the 
tide of ptlyritos to that wonderland, Ernest 
Kraullt writes of Paul Delaroche and = bis 
supils, as represented in the Walte «= Gal- 
os in Baltioyore, NLewis Rosenthal has au 
amusing paper ou the French Kouowledge 
Literature, Kspecimily Poe. 
Kate Field publishes the first part of ber 
London Diary,w bich is sufficiently curious, 
Francis A. Bartlett von Giluemer carrics his 
Knickerbocker byes, to Mexico, and gives 
the world the benent of his Observations, 
Julian Hawthorne discusses Kinersou as an 
American. Montgomery Schuyler bas «@ 
the New 
Produce Exchange in New York. J. Leou- 
ard Corning gives interesting particulars of 
the lives and works of some Wwoinen artistes 
of the oldentimne., Joho Bernard continues 
with the aid of Lawrence Hutton and Kran- 
der Mathews, to give bis retrospections of 
the Atnertcan stage. The fetion of the 
number includesthe ointh, tenth and ele- 
venth chapters of Trajan, which tore then 
holds itsown; Tilly Bones, a characteristic 
Southern sketch by BE. W. Bellany and «# 
shortstory bv the lseshainachtiane Lanz. 
[Itisan excellent mumber. Published at 
‘Temple Court, New York. 
NEW MUSIC, 

We have received from Riehard A, Saal- 
field, 12 Bible House, N. Y., the lollowing 
pieces of mitsie: Slnine’s (rand March, try 
Wagner, which is very eflective. Illus 
trated, with a really fine portrait of the Ke 
publican Candidate. Our Plumed K teiggtal 
Leads the Way Cetmpaggn Song, by Harri- 
son Millard. A stireing Republican Seong. 
Leaning o'er the Gate, by Danks, Author 
of Silver Threais Atnong the Cicld. A 
really wood melody, adapted to pretty and 
taking words. Why Did They Dig Ma's 
Girave so Deep, by Skelly. Ao song which 
has hadan litnense sale. The welody is 
sweet and the words taking. Each of the 
above pieces retail for 40 cents, at music 
stores, but the publishers will send the four 
postpaid for 60 cents. 

White, Sinith & Co. of Boston have just 
issued several pieces of causpalygu tnusic, 
that are certainly good enough to become 
popular with all parties, Among (hem are 
a stirring Souy and chorus called: His Nate 
is Jus. C3. Blaine, words and inusic 35 cents; 
The Grover Cleveland Grand March, a 
lively composition in SIxX-6iyght tine, 40 
cents; The Deumeratic Chore, grand wuareh 
by hk. wl. Baily; 45 cents, Another nice 
inarch, by the same house, is The Lieut. A. 
W. Grreeley Grand Rescue Mareh, by BF. i. 
Baily, 3) cents All can be procured of W 
H. Boner & Co., this city. 
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a gentle 


| , “Ja she, aaah Well, I'm glad I saved mt 
Dur Uoung Folks. yee ee me tt tn bm 


MY GIPSY HERO. 





nY F. R. NELSON. 





"ESTERDAY had been pouring wet, 
but now, beday, at six aocliock in the 
evening, all was teic and bright, aud 

ol, eo radtantly lovely! 

Not a choad in the «ky, a wealth of sun- 
shine rioting over the eormnmon, kindling 
the flowering beather into a rich sheen of 
glory —a very seaof glory, with the ocean 
itselftwinkling away behind the solemn 
old wood, to whieh all the trees seemed to 
be bowing and Lending, as I rode along on 
ite thargin. 

Hugh and I were mnotherless ; our raim- 
bling old home, Briarty Hall, bad been 
strangely silent since she, cur inother, was 
taken out, mever to return there again ; 
still a halo of lowe seemed to surround us— 
our father © love. 

I do not think he could have been more 
to us than he was, 

A fearless little borsewotnan ot ten, L rode 
along on ty jet-black pony. 

I had ridden away frou Hagh, but now | 
reined tn tny steed as best DT eould, dashing 
along the road, under the shadew oof the 
wood, towards the turbulent river, hurd by 
the yipay ene rnpnient. 

You, there they were, quite a pieture of 
rivnie, wid life, these strane wandering 
people, all inthe glintand glow of even- 
tide. 

Pwo huge caravans stood back under the 
shadow of the trees, a horse tard by still to 
harness. 

A wotnan washing Jinen was another 
figure in the backyuround, nw it were, and a 
nian laden Witt rods, Gotsing out of the 
sheen and glory of the heathery, wide. 
stretching Common, Completed that part of 
the picture. 

In the front were two wee imaidens, sit- 
ting on the grouod, one caressing a doll, | 
noted, just in the attitude of areal, grown. 
up mother, Then th -+ were two lads, the 
one shaping clothes; ys, as I supposed, 
with aknife; the other, a uverry, rollick- 
ing looking fellow, wtih a face like a sun- 
beam, only it was dark and swarthy, hold- 
ing astnall bowl clumsily in bos hands, 

A tnan witha dark, handsome face also | 
sat there, near the opening of ong of the 
close, stifling sleeping tents, 

Ay, a handsome lellow he was, vet Dknew 
he could soowl if so tinded; he likewise 
held a knife and piece of wood, as did) the 
lad crouching at tis leet, 

Ho with the sunbeaiey face stood behind 
him; this boy miust be brother to the iin. 
jature mother, 

I decided also that the taun had an evil 
countenanes, as te ghaneed up ata wor;ea 
who stood ty tii, a heavy tat ia her 
hands, as if ask tig fitter tO tied py beeu nnn serene 
housewifery work. Yes. ary ove took it all 
in as I] dashed along. «a tair-taced, blius-eyed 

inl, with brows diate, all acbow with sun. 
ight, streaming bet te, coy Dlie tiatet 
and bat @ contrast to the preenol Line woods, 
ny White feather waving Inthe breeze. I 
drew rein bere, or Prince my pouy, mnyhe 
dart, not along the winding road, but 
Straight for the river, 

He was aprankish aninal, but not vicious, 
orany father would never bave trusted lis 
ehild on ite back. 

But now—L never knew what—something 
in aimoment frightened him >; it might have 
been the gipsy gatheriny. 

Well, in the twinkling of an eve, he 
reared, he capered, he span round, [had 
never known him do so before; To was 
ainazed —bewildered, 

J kept tony seat and tried to be brave, but 
he bolted aside, Straight for the river —the 
deep gurgling river, swollen by the late 
rains, My voor little trembling lanes 
could not turn hit aside; T shrieked. 

My beseoeching eyes sought the yipsies, 
sitting inthe sunlight; but To was) borne 
towards the deep uiuli-river, the clip-elap of 
the will ringing oul to ine as ifin thoeckery, 

But no. 

Juston the brink of the Stream some. 
thing grappled with and hung on to toe 
bridle. 

] had seen, as in adream, thesunny-faced 
gipsy boy drop tie bowl and run away, 

i was he who stopped my stoed, wres 
tling and panting, aud bringing bin to 
reason. 

Reason ! he shook hit off into the river, 
the spirited brute, aud then stood calun and 
gentioc asa lamb, watching bio fight bis 
way to shore. Ele soon landed, shook him. 
self like « prankish dog, and then touched 
his forolock with saucy grace. 

“Were ve frightened, little lady?" he 
asked, and I told biaa “yes,,, with lips tht 
trembled sili. 

“But ye were a little brick, though, not 
to let the crittur throw ye,” was lis assur- 
ance. 

“Yeos,"’ said FT, “bat Loam sorry vou 
should bave ywonue into the water. Tlow can 
IT thank you?" 

“Yeneedn't be sorry, and ye needn't 
thank me—that ain't nothing,’ replied the 
bright-faced boy. 


“Will your treetiver bee baer with you 
for getting wet PT ask: ag ita tay 
pocket for @ Ooln Le xiv: 

*T ain't got uo father | hother—never 
had.’ 

Something the ! sf nade my 
beart Guiver, an > . " > went 
wandering toward 
er, silling tn tl . ‘ eh, 

‘*Life’s real hhard w i 4 noth 


er, little lady. 
“Yea, Il know ; ty mother is dead, said 


i, in my sympathy, 


THE SATURDAY 


We were sitting alone on the terrace 


| steps, and I was sad and tremulous wit!) (ue 


wild, dark eves, but I stooped down and | 


thrust a piece of money inte his hands, 
“I'd not take it missie, but for Enos—he'd 
beat me black and blue if I didn’t.” 
I saw tie fellow by the tent scanning 
us, 


“Haven't you any one to love you?” I) 


questioned, in iuvy girlish pity. 

“No, ouly old Nanny, and she don't love 
me—ha!t ha! I ‘spect she’s too old. I've 
Zillah though—that's my sister—I love 
rer, and she loves me,"’ 

A wealthof atfection flashed into the boy’s 


eves as he said this, then le bounded away, | 


anc Lturned my faulty pony homeward 
through the wood, where 
told hitn tv adventure, 

I rode several times by the gipsy en- 
campiment after this, just to hare a peep at 
wy dark-eyed friend, always winded to» 


inet Hugh, and | 


take you with me, beexnuse of what might | 


happen; and te, the brother of Zillah aud 
the women looked kindly on me, but Enos 
scowled at me like «a dark shadow, 

Away in the woods throngh which the 


river weandered, these dark-browed folk | 


were accustomned to cut willows for making 
baskets, Wo often came upon them, Hugh 
and I, as we rode through the woods, but 
one never to-be-fogetten day we came 
upon asad sight, a sert of sequel to iny ad- 
venture by the river, 

A doukey, laden with rods, standing 
iIneekiv walling, tv gipsy bov lying with- 
outroetion, and lifeless, as it seemed to us, 
onthe ground, and little Zillah sobbing 
over lint like one broken-hearted, 

“He was climbing «tree just to see how 
far he could yo, aud fell down, and now [| 
think he's dead; and they'll uigh kill hit 
if he isu't, for getting hurt.” 

This was the sister's story, 

“Who will nigh kill bin?" asked Hugh, 
alighting aud bending over bin, 


thought and the doubt, as to whether or nut 
] had really done bim any good, and bad 
opened up to bim a life truer, fuller, and 
bigher, which he would aiin after and finally 
attain. 

“Ah, Jem, eve has not seen nor ear beard 
what Heaven is like, so the Bible says,” I 
made reply. :; 

And then I repeated those beautiful lines 
of Mra. Heinans, beginning— 


**FEye hath not seen it, my gentle boy; 
Ear hath not heard its deep sungs of joy’ — 


at which the poor lad wept. 

“And you'll be up there, and Master 
Hugh; I think I'd net mind the dying, to | 
be up there with you two; and peor little 
Zillah, she mustn't be left out,’’ suid he, 
with moist eyes, 

“And Jesus will be there,’’ I observed, 
iny head bent down on my hands, 

“And He ll be chief of all,’cause He died 
for us. ‘I'd a’inost die for love,’cause love 
is so sweet,’’ be made answer. 

And then we talked of other things, and 
of what was to be on the morrow, 

Poor Jem and Zillah, going away in the | 
sunlight together lo the common, the old 
life, hardships and privations! 

I wept, I searce knew why, watching | 
thein, and soon it was bed-time, and I lay 
down and dreaint that Jiu: was back again, 
stealing past me in mystery and fear. 

Hush! 

I was awake. 

What wasthat light? Only the imoon 
shining in on uy bed. 

But surely, surely two dark figures were 
gliding through my room, one tall—Enos, 
the gipsy—and Jem, in the new clothes my 
father had given lit. 


“Jem, Jem! T said, half dazed and only 


| partly awake. 


Bat they glided away like two shadows, 


‘and then it burst upon ine in all its borror 


“hoes and Uother; and Nanny can't save | 


us, ‘cause we ain't her children. Oh?! I 
wish we wasn't nobody's children—and we 
are !"’ was the yirl’s lament. 

The boy moaned, and Zillah clasped ber 
arios round his neek in rapturous joy, at 
even this sign of life. 

It was coming on to rain, the sodden 
leaves were letting large drops through 


| upon us as we siwod there; something 


must be done, and done quickly, there was 
no use in getting wet. 

“[ know what we inust do,” said I, tor I 
thought [ saw a way of getting out of the 
difficulty. 

“You go on with the donkey and the rods, 


Zillah, and we'll take your brother bone | 


with us, on one of the ponies, and then he'll | 


not be killed if he isn't dead.” 

Ispoke lightly, but tears were in iny 
OV es. 

“Oh, bless you, tniss, bless you !’ 

The girl clasped tiny band and kissed it 

Then she eried over him, sister fashion, 
“Oh, Jew, ty darling Jem, I know they'll 
be good te ye!” Kissing bin; to which he 
ouly moaned in reply, and drooped this 
way and that, as we lifted hitionto Hugh's 
pouy. 

Then Zillah, with the donkey and reds, 
wentone way, we the other, having as 
inuch as we could do between us, to keep 


our charge in bis seat, Hugh walking by | 


the pouy's side, I riding close, aud steady- 
Ing bliin with my hand. 


_ toy father with the intelligence : 


It was « daring thing, this taking home a | 


tnaimied stranger lad without leave: buat 
then our father loved us so, lL do not think 
he would tiave said **No,"” to any kindly 
schetie of ours, 

No; our dear father sheltered him = for 
our sakes, from the drenching rain and = his 
eold, bard lot, in a roour im the servant's 
wing Of tie house, sent for a doctor, who 
discovered that he had broken bis leg, ana 
received a serious Injury in the head, poor 
lary. 

Long, suffering days followed, during 

| which Zillah hovered round tie house atter 
nighttall, to Know of his state, like a loving 
Sister us she was; aod I weiut aud came be- 
tween our apartinents, looking om to the 
terrace, and that of sick Jeii's, laneying 
tnysell A sister ol tiercy. 

We, tov govervess and I, bad a suite of 
roots looking oul over the terrace anil 
Hower-garden, pretty, bowery apartinents. 

Inone, which used to be uy mother’s 
Mornin Tom, Opening Upon a thigut of 
steps leading down trom the terrace to the 
Howers, were Costly little yews of orna- 
tnents scattered about, which inv otiother 
had gathered around her; hore we always 
But, ey governess avd T, and called it the 
schboolroain. 

The door was always bo'ted at nicht, but 


there was ne need, seeing it opened upon | 


tbe terrace and pardon, 
Well, the tine cauie when Jem was bet. 
ter, and when, clothed in a new suit of 


clothes, and in bis right auud, be came to | 


sit in our pretty schoolroois, and to bask ip 
its beauty, and to grow strony amid our 
love and care. 

This was his conception of what) Heaven 
must be, the Heaven of whieh Tread to him 
from the Bible, ull bis eves filled with 
tears, a place such as this dainty room, with 
its yarden view of leaves and flowers, the 


blue sky, and the sunlight, like a golden | 


halo upon all. 

No rudeness, po roughness, no waut. and 
yet, I fancied the coufinuement was just a 
little irksome to hit, that he panted tor the 


efi 


wiid, tree life om the coumnon, with its 
abundanee of air and exercis 
() Hiss, wiiat ‘ ' 


be like there «a 
King ere a 
d »? 


Chis was on the | 


iaSt dav of his st . “ 


| us—on the morrow he would gv back to 


| gipsy life again, ' 


' 
blit 


Whit it all tnmeant. 

Jem bad veen in our midst, learnt the 
secrets of the house, its weakness, it¢ 
strength, and now had returned to rob us 
Who had sheltered hin. Aud 1 tad failed 
todo bin any good, 

At first I tightly held iny breath in child- 
ish) lear. 

But the anguish of the thought was more | 
than I could bear, and I eried, “Oh, Jem, | 
Jem!" in such sorrowful accents, that iny | 
governess heard ine, and caine in, 

Ab! well, the house was roused; but the 
robbers had tled—tled with a goodly booty 
of Knick-knacks from our schoolroom, leav- 
ing the door wide open. 

Scouts were sent here and there—soime to 
the yipsies’ camping-ground. 

Ali! they bad fled. 

The common lay still and silent as the 
yrave, the beath slumbering under the 
imoon beans. 

And Jei bad been false, had returned 
evil for good—like a serpent, had bitten the 
hand that bad cherished him back to 
life, 

My girlish heart was broken with sorrow 
and disappointinent. 

“Oh, Jem, Jem, I never even dreamt of 
this!’ I moaned to inyself all that weary 
day tollowing. 

And Hugh could not coinfort me, tor he 
was as sorrowful as I. 2 

But in the evening a laboring man came 


a 


‘Please, sir, there’s Jem, the yipsv, as 
you tended, nigh beat to death, and lying 
in his dirty rags in a ditelh yonder,”’ 

I heard the inan’s story, for I was) with 
tiny lather at the front gates, 

‘ol, father, father f°’ [eried, elasping my 
father’s hand, in an agony of tears. 

“Have a brave beart, Maggie, and al! will 
be well,” said iny father, gently putting 
ine frown from hitnjand hurrying away with 
the tan. 

Would it ever be all right ? T wondered, 
a$ 1 watched them carry hina in, a poor, 
bruised, dirty bundle of humanity and 
rays; and then the days Mowed on, Sem 
inhabiting bos old room again, Lo going to 
and tro, tending hia in iv sSliuplicity. He 
WaS Soon better, though, and tien lie told 
Us iis story, 

Hlow anueh T hungered to tear it, I never 
can tell—surely, it was not Jew. | had seen 
in the ‘moonlight, surely mot he. 

“No, mniss, I thought that night I must 
have died for ye, wheu they beat me and 
beat ine, Enos and t’cthers, ’cause I 
wouldn’t break into your house, nur show 
‘ein the way. 

“Yes, Tthought I should have died, and, 
somehow, It seemed rather sweet like, 
‘cause of the love, 

“Oh, yes, ‘tis Sweet to die fur love, like 
Him as ye told me of.” 

“Then you never caine into the house ?” 
I panted. 

“Miss Maggie!’ a world of reproach was 
In the boy’s eyes, "twas young Jabe you 
suw, With iny uew clothes ou, ‘cause they'd 
slripped me, : 

“LT thougut ye'd have known me better 
nor that, Miss Magyie, when I'd have died 
fur love.”’ 


. + - * * . | 
Died for love! 
Dear, strong, loving, brave, heroic Jem, 


he did die for iove, fighting side by side 
with ty darling Hugh, in the Crimea 
tourowinyg bimself before tin, and ree iv- 
Ing the bavonet thrust alimed Al S reust 
ind dying. 
\ 1 sy la / 
i . ca Ss 
»s ’ dis ‘ 
. Si 
ld watel , br 
ry. and tha ditadern ‘2 Se 
ama thi ‘epartiire of the caravans, 
ia hal noankinent in the woods 


uverlooking the high road, with all the 
te, . > - 
ee 


ightened agony of aloving little sister— ] 





well, I aed Zilbabs sited talk oof our he. 
roes, in the wleatustug of tnanvan ey Ctbling, 
and thank God for the gift of love, poured 
out, without stint, which cau be yathered 
up, and joyed over, because it is all-einbrac. 
ing and eternal. 
a a 

FREAKS OF NATURE.—A cat had caught 
a mouse on a lawn and let it again in her 
crue! way in order to play with it, when the 


| mouse, inspired by despair and seeing only 


one hole possibly to escape into, namely,the 
round, red throat ofthe cat, very visible 
through her open inouth, took a bold spring 


| into her jaws, just escaping between her 


teeth, and struggled and stuffed herselfintw 
her throat, with the result that the cat was 
su ffocated. 

There is a negro women in Marietta, Ga., 
who is gradually turning white—-white 
spots cover her face and other parts of her 
body. This bleaching process of nature 
has been going on for suine time. The wo- 
nan is working for one of the best families 
ofthe place. She is apparently in good 
health, and the white spots, -vhich keep en- 
larging and spreading over her body, can- 
not be accounted for upon any hypothesis 
than that she bas a peculiar skin disease 
that is working out this wonderful trans. 
fouamation. It gives her no uneasiness 
whatever, because it 1s painless, 

A very good spider-and-fly story is told 
on the authority of Mr. Thomas Bell, the 
naturalist, #ho witnessed the act. 

“A very strong, loud, blustering fellow 
of a bluebottle fly bounced accidentally 
into aspider’s web. Down rushed the old 
spider and threw her long arms around 
his neck; but he tought and struggled, and 
blew his drone, and batted and tore the 
web into holes, and got loose. The spider 
would not let ge ber hold, and the fly flew 
away with the spider.”’ 

Wheu snakes are shedding their skins 
they will not eat at all, as they go blind, 
and a snake will not drink anything it 
cannot see, 

When they are about to shed their skins 
they give a great blow at their mouths and 
this loosens their skins, and it comes oft 
from the bead and they crawl out. 

Then they are very hungry and will eat 
anything. Some snakes won’t eat in the 
daytime; others won't eat when there is a 
crowd looking on. 

In the ‘Travels in Spain,’ by the Mar- 
quis of Zangle, he speaks of a parrot that 


| retained a quantity of things—an incredible 


number of stories and anecdotes—-which it 
related and articulated without any hesita- 
tion. 

It spoke Spanish, nurdered French, knew 
some verses of Racine, could say grace, re- 
peat the fable of the crow, and count thirty 
louis, 

They dared searcely to hang its cage at 
the windows, for when it was there and the 
weather was fine the parrot talked cease- 
lessly. 

It said everything it knew, apostrophized 


| all passers-by, except women, and talked 


politics, 

To one ot these birds Prince Leon owed 
his life. He had been condemned to death 
by the father, and the parrot teok it 80 
inuch to heart, he kept repeating : 

“Alas, iy ister Leon!’ 

And the sorrow of the bird made such an 
impression on the brutal father that he re- 
leased his son. 

A vessel] has brought North quite a cur- 
iosity. [tisadouble turtle; or, in othe: 
words, twoturtles connected, a la Sia:mese 
twins, The animals are joined together at 
their extremities, and where the connection 
iS nade the fleshy part is nearly as thick as 
atany other portion of the body. There 
are two Separate, nearly circular shells on 
the back, and at each extremity of the com- 
bined animal a little head projects, while 
there are three legs on aside, making six 
In ali. 

—_—> i —-—t—“‘a_e-- 

A Too WILLING YOUNG Man.—'Do you 
love ine as dearly #8 men have ever ilove: 
woinen ?”’ said Mabel, finding an easy an- 
chorage for her cheek about the latitude «! 
his upper vest-pocket and the longitude o! 
his left shoulder, 

“More,” said George, with waning euthu- 
siasin, for this was about the 214th encore 
which he had responded since 8 o'clock. 
‘More, far more dearly. Ob, ever 80 wiuch 
inore,”’ 

“Would you,” she went on, and there 
Was a tremulous im pressiveness in her voice 
that warned the young man that the star 
was going to leave her lines and spring 
something new on the house; “would yeu 
be willing to work and wait for me as, Rachel 
waited at the well, seven long years?” — 

“Seven!” he cried in a burst of genuine 
devotion. “Seven! Aye, gladly! Yes, and 
more! Even until seventy times seven: 
Let's nuke it seventy, anyhow, and prove 
my devotion!’ She quietly lelt the rovll 

ee 

“You can’t bully me,” said one gentle 


"nan to another, on the street the other day. 


“You can't cow me,” said gentleman Ne. 

to gentleman No. 1. 
scanned cl delaras 

Important. ‘ 

Philadelphians arriving in New York via 

Cortland Street Ferry by taking the 6th 

Avenue Elevated Train corner Chareh and 

Cortland Streets, ean reach the Grand Union 


Hotel in 42d Street opposite Grand Central 
Depot in twenty minutes, and save alee? 
riage Hire. It enroute to Saratoga or Ob8” 
Suter resorts via Grand Centra D oe 
A Bagyage will be transfered : wa 

this Depot, FREE. 600 Elega sat 
nished rooms $1, and upwards per * he 
Restaurant the best and cheapest !4 th 
City, Families can live better for los 


e.3 ly 
money atthe Grand Union, than at #4) 


other first class hotel in the city. 
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DEAD HOPES 





BY ROBERT RICHARDSON, 





We launched our hopes tu the long ago, 
Or ever we wist what life would be, 

Like nutshell boats on the stream’s swift flow, 
With satf and pennon floating free ; 

They drifted down by lawn and lea, 
They driftes into the golden south ; 

fiut how many reached the brimming sea, 
And where are the dear dead hopes of youth? 


In the idle hours of the noon-day glow, 
We bullt in pride and hopeful glee 
Tat! chateaus in Spain, row after row, 
Master-bulilders I wis were we : 
And Time—the pitiless wizard he— 
Touched our castles, and knew no ruth, 
And they faded like dew-mist silently 
And where are the dear dead hopes of youth? 


**] will be loyal"* we sang, heigho! 
We carved one name ou pale and tree ; 
We courted the god of the fatal bow 
With service fair and bended kuee ; 
We knew but one divinity, 
(Oh, laughing eves, and rose-red mouth !) 
But which of us won the bright ladye, 
And where are the dear dead hopes of youth? 


Envoy. 
Prince, we wasted the golden hours, I trow, 


Ere we woke from the dream and knew the truth, 
Little it boots to wonder now 


Where are the dear dead hopes of youth. 
a a 
THE WORK OF CHANCE, 

TEWTON owed his great discovery of 
\ the attraction of gravitation to the 
chance falling of an apple, which set his 
mind going to discover why it fell down, 
and not up. 

And we may well imagine the astonish 
ment of those Venetian marines gazing in 
wonder at the liquid stream of glass flow- 
ing from their fires on the beach. 

Two little children of a spectacle-maker, 
playing outside the door of their father’s 
shop in Holland, with two of his glasses 
suddenly found that the steeple of the dis- 
tant church was brought seemingly near to 
the eye, and the telescope was thus discov- 





ered. 

But for this accident we should not now 
have so intimate a knowledge of the mighty 
bodies in the celestial firmament. 

At the present day electricity has become 
a necessity of every-day existence, but had 
not Madame Galvani been attacked by that 
severe cold in 1790, the electric telegraph 
might yet be a thing of the future, 

The good lady, instead of putting her 
fect in mustard and water, and dosing her 
self with spirits of nitre, was ordered to 
take a bow] of frog soup. 

Those who have tasted that delicious pre- 
paration may not have known that the hind 
legs of the frog are used for making soup, 
and the mere chance of hanging the legs 
by copper hooks from an iron rail, caused 
the crural nerves to contract as if endowed 
with life, and the electric current was (is 
covered. 

Galvani, it must be said, merely consid 
ered the reptile as an animated Leyden jar, 
and it was Jeft to Volta, in 1800, to 
the right importance to the action of the 
frog’s legs. , 

Weare not told whether Madame Gal. 
vani’s cold got better, but we simply hope, 
in common gratitude, that it did. 

The steam-engine we see coursing along 
the railroads which now intersect every civ- 
ilized country, owes many of its improve- 
ment—if, indeed, it does not owe its origin 
—to chance. 

Captain Savery'’s mind had ] ng been oc- 
cupied endeavoring to procure a mechani- 
cal means of superseding hand labor in 
difficult places, but he was indebted to a 
freak in Florence, in which an empty wine 
bottle was flung into the fire, for the idea 
from which he developed his steam-en- 
gine. 

Hastily snatching the heated bottle from 
the fire, he plunged it neck foremost into a 
basin of cold water, and was delighted to 
find a vacuum had been created, and the 
water rushed in, half filling the bottle. 

Newcomen’s engine, .in 1805, was, 
doubt, considered a marvel of perfection, 
but Nature, smiling at man’s littleness, by 
uccident revealed another of her hiddea 
wonders. 

One morning Newcomen woke up grati- 
noisy, clat- 


no 


fied at the great success of his 
tering engine, but befoge another day had 
dawned this marvel of perfection was looked 


lad 1 


ind despised 


tipon as incomplete and clumsy) 


ordingly. 
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dinner, and Newcomen, looking about his 
factory to see that all was right, suddenly, 
to his great surprise, sees the engine start 
off at full speed, and, after a few moments, 
as mysteriously stop. 

On examining the piston, it was tound 
that a jet of water liad made its way inside 
through a small hole and eftectively con- 
densed the steam within,and thenceforward 
cold water was applied internally instead of 
externally. 

But this engine, improved as it was, stili 
required improving to make it automatic. 
One of Newcomen's*‘cockboys,’’ Humphrey 
Potter by name, whose duty it was at stated 
intervals to admit this jet by turning a 
cock, felt his task irksome and monotonous 
when the merry voices of his playmates at 
play in the fields outside rang in his 
ears. 

Why siould he stop inside turning that 
tiresome old cock, when a piece of string 
joining this and that would do just as well? 
Potter ties the string, and Newcomen’s en 
gine is for the first time made automatic. 

We never hear hear again of Humphrey 
Potter as an inventor, but his mode of ar- 
raging the strings certainly earned for him 








attach | 


his extra hours of boyish amusement. 

This is not the only case where the in- 
herent love of fun and mischief in a boy 
has brought about a great discovery. 

Argand, senior,is in his laboratory trying 


| hard to solve the problem of how to make 


a lamp give a clear, smokeless flame. 

The dull flame gives out black smoke, do 
what he will, and the man of thought is in 
despair. 

His mischievous son, playing among his 
father’s retorts and crucibles, is putting an 
empty flower-pot, out of which the bottom 
is knocked, over everything he sees. 

Ilis father’s back is turned for a moment, 
and down comes the flower-pot upon the 
flame. 

Suddenly the room is illuminated by a 
bright, white light, and Argand’s troubles 


are at an end. 
a 7. = 


rains of bold. 


Forbear to judge, for we are sinners 
all, j 

Avarice starves its keeper to surfeit those 
who wish him dead, * 

It is hard to be poor, but to be ashamed 
of it, is putting salt on a sore, 

One man’s word is no man’s word; we 
should quietly hear both sides, 

A step in the right direetion—One that 
takes a man homeward at night. 


Vivacity in youth is often) mistaken for | 


genius, and solidity tor dulness. 

To conceal a fault by a lie has been said 
to be substituting a bole tor a stain. 

Learned menare never anxious to seem 
learned to others, and to be called wise. 

Treat servants as you would like to be 
treated yourself, were you in their place, 

Ask thysell daily to how many ill- minded 
persons thou hast shown a kind disposition, 

Let your inctination be to those who ad 
vise rather than to those who praise your conduct, 


A wise man reflects before he speaks; a 


fool speaks, and then reflects on what he has spo- 
hen, 

When is the time to show your friend 
ship for aman if it isp ‘twheonhe has made a mis- 

tuke ? 

Life is a battle. From its earliest dawn 
to its latest br@mth we are struggling with some- 
thing. 

Liveon what you have; live if you can 
on less; do not borrow, for vanity generally ends in 


shame. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed on the 
mind that application is the price to be paid for men- 
tal acquisitions. 

Conscience is the great ally of reason; the 
two are what give to man the dignity and importance 
which he possesses. 

Nothing so adorns the face 
ness, When the heartisin flower, 
beauty pass to the face. 

Do you know that a wise and good man 
for the 


cheerful- 
and 


aR 
as 


its bloum 


does nothing for appearance, butevery thing 


sake of having acted well 7 

The most ignorant have sufficient know] 
edve to detect the faults of others; the most clear- 
sighted are blind te their own, 


Weare never more deceived than when 


we mistake gravity for greatness, soiermmity for 
science, and pow posity for erudition, 
There is no happiness like that of being 
loved by vour fellow-creatnr®s, and feeling that your 
tieeir ¢ nltort 
| tecl severity of iudegment. without 





Femininities. 





The question is, which will call a man 
the quickest—a horn or a belle? 

A lady in Camden calls her cat 
ousy, ** because he's a green-cycd monster, 

Sweet little friendships that exchange 
chewing-gums, do not survive long after gradua- 
tion. 

The name of a girl at Pheenix, Arizona, 
is ‘*Fan Rosa Beauty Spot Temptation Touch Me 
Not." 

Many 4 young girl has for her steady 
company a young man who its notoriously un- 
steady, 

“T object,’’ said a wit ata party, ‘‘to the 
ladies baring arms, because they load them so with 
powder,** 

A girl pupil in the drawing class of an 
Omaha convent school was punished for banging the 
hair ot St. Cecilia, 

‘*Kiss Me asT Fall Asleep,’’ is the title of 
anew song. It might work all right with some men, 
but it wonld wake us right up. 

The condor of the Andes is said to kill its 
prey with its bill, and the miliiners are trying the 
same game on the married men, 

**No, indeed !"’ exclaimed Mrs. Podanap, 
‘*T don't believe inthe extension of woman's suf- 
frage at all—she suffers enough now.** 

The young women of Schenectady have 


resolved to ‘‘yirleott'any young man that smokes or 
goes out of the theatre between the acts, 


*‘Jeal- 


Hie had just hinted that he could not 
spare the time to take her toa ple-nic. ‘Oh, Laee,*' 
she responded, cruelly, ‘‘thne is money. ** 

If women were allowed the right of suf. 


frage, 
ot tlee-creaim 


not one of them would sell her vote for a plate 
No-—emphatically no; they'd want at 
least a quart 


Female conductors are employed now on 


the Valparaiso, Chili, In Santiago fe- 
male conductors are stated to have been a success for 


street-cars, 


some time past 


People in love don’t feel the heat like or- 
dinary mortals, At least It appears so; for when it is 
too warm toeven drink ice water, agirl can stand a 
Kreat amount of hugging, 

Diflerent ways of looking at it: He— 
‘Sometimes Lenvy a dog, Never has to dress or un- 
dress,’ She—'*Me:cy me! The idea of one having 


always to wear the same dress! 


“IT don't think the photograph does me 


* said the actress, ‘Certainly not, *’ 
actresses would come 


justice, 
the artist; ‘Show many 
for puotographs, do you think, 
tice 7"? 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Jones, proprietress of 
the Marine Villa, Villasville-on-the-coast; ‘no, we 
ain’t got no malaria, but ny daughter Sally makes 
lemon pies which can’t be beat nowhere round these 
parts.** 

“T should think you would need a mili- 
tary guard to keep the young men away, ‘said a eiti- 
zen to the father of six marriayeable daughters. ‘0, 
Ina very good foot soldier my celf,’’ was the cheer- 
ful reply. 

Domestic unanimity: “It is a beautiful 
thing to see a husband and wife of one mind,*' re- 
marked Mrs. Fogg. “Yer, "" replied Fogg: ‘but 
then it makes a good deal of diflercuce who carries 
the mind."’ 


Mrs. Nellie Engelman, living near New 
Windsor, Indiana, on her seventy-fifth birthday, 
which occurred atew daye ago, fintkhed a quilt 
which contalbed 4,5 pieces, The quilt’ was began 
last March, 


replied 
lo me 
them Jus- 


A girl, whose father had been caught in 
Virginia, offered to marry the 
man who would get him out, but ao one accepted her 
offer. 
than aman, 


a mine explosion in 


The summer offers great inducements to 
There are ple-nies, excursions, parks, front- 
pleasure strolls, 


lovers 
door courtehips, 
better still, they have a chance to 


ice cream, and, 


see all the «styles 


ot baby coaches 


A well-known doctor gives this advice to 


ladies: ‘Thirty deep Inspirations taken every morn- 
ing in apure atmosphere, and ne lacing, will do 
more for the color of your checks than a tumbler of 


chalybeate or a dose of iron pills.’ 

Herbert Spencer, with all his philosophy 
and fine figures of speech, ts only 
Ile declares that he 
Is ‘fconvex tn the back, 


a man after all 
will never marry a 
the 


sentimnenutally drooping to the shoulders, * 


A health journal says: “Half the 
throats that people suffer with come from breathing 
through the mouth, The secret of health, as well as 
of happiness, lies In the admonition, ‘Keep your 
mouth shut.’ Cut this out and paste in your wife's 
seTrap-book . 

A female burglar was recently arrested 
iu a concert hall in the Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
provided with skeletow kets and ao “Simmy,** con- 
cealed beneath her clothes, and a quantity of other 
found at her lodgings, 


wWothan who 


concave in bosom, and 


sore 


She was 


burglarious linplements were 
as well as stolen property, 

Indispensable as ladies are in any well 
regulated marriage ceremony, It ls not often that one 
of them oecupies the position of officiating clergy 
man ata wedding. A conple of membera of the bo- 
clety of Friends were married 
Columbus, Ohio, by Mrs. LG. 
welist.** 

In one of the new girls’ schools 


evamination 


at 
**Kvan- 


a few cays slice 


Komilek, the 


The 
he 
to the 


lnepector arrives to make ar “Iw 
young 


tily 


lady 
No 


best-Informed come 
he 


save he 


to have the 
black board, ** 
“Then, *' 
prettiest one t come 


ard 


one 


says 


solen 
grace! “L shieouied 
bve 


ibve lack be 


And ' wg! 
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News Notes. 


Homer was a beggar. 


Terence, the dramatist, was a slave. 

A crematory will be builtin New York 
next fall, 

New York's various prisons have now 
14, 0 convicts. 

Fargo, Dak., has 28 hotels and only 10,- 
9 inhabitants. 

Calitornia produces 100,000 boxes of rai 
sins every year. 

Brooklyn has this year issued licenses for 
nearly 5,000 dogs, 

New York girls of the period drink goat's 
milk for the complexion, 

A Geneva organ-grinder has left a for- 
tane of $14,000 to his heire. 

Over $750,000 was paid last year as duty 
on patent medicines in England, 

At least 20 food reform societies are now 
in a fourtebing condition in England, 


The mania for collections in London has 
extended to decks of old playingfeards. 





China will shortly build its first railway, 
which will connect Pekin with Tien Tain. 

Alfred Mace, son ot Jem Mace, the 
gilist, is holding evangelical services in London, 

- 

The town of Tunbridge, Dak., celebrated 
the Fourth of July by hanging sia horse thieves, 

In St. Louis, says oneof its newspapers, 


four-fifths of the Inhabitants have taken to chewing 
gum, 


pu- 


A man in North Tisbury, Mass., says he 
has recently drawn up eighty-nine 
well, 

Foreigners own 20,647,000 acres of land 
, almost wholly in the West aad South- 


snakes from his 


in this country 
west. 

Louisiana has school accommodations for 
only 75,000 children, though there are 290,000 In the 
State, 

Newfoundland, which is one-sixth larger 
than Ireland, has a scanty population of only 20,000 
souls, 

It is calculated that no less than 800,000 
women steer canal boats In Southern and Middle 
England, - 

The British Admirality has decided that 
colored men cannot enter the navy without spectal 
permission, 

One of the most laudable public mea- 


sures in France ts the bordering of all public roads 


|; with trees, 





This shows how much more herole a woman is | 


A gun weighing 212,000 pounds has been 
succesesfully cast at South Boston, for this 
Ghoverument. 

There were 1104 miles of railroads built 
in this country duriug the past six months of the 
present year. 

Penny dinners for school children have 
been Inatituted under the direction of the London 
School Board, 

In New York eight veterans of the War 
of 1812 celebrated Independence Day vy baving a pa- 
radeand dinner, 

One hundred and twenty-nine life con- 
viets have entered the prison in Jollet, Iil., since 1468, 
and Mare atill there, 

Twenty-one thousand widows ot soldiers 
of the War of 1412 are stated to be atill drawing pen- 
slous from the Government 


offer #ix 
the 


English farmers, it is said, now 
cents per dozen for sparrows 
price perdozen tor thelr egya, 

A fashionable young lady in New York 
has had her hair tinted a beautiful chestaut celor to 
match her saddle-horse’s inane. 


heads, and same 


the Curfew 
survives In many New 
has been Introduced at Oakland, Cal- 


The old custom ot ringing 
bellat @o'clock, which atill 
Knyland towne, 


llorula 


An old Amsterdam, N. Y., merchant was 
thrown 80 Violently to the sidewalk a day of two ago, 
by stepping vn a banana-skin, that his is 


doubtful 


recovery 


Queen Elizabeth is said to have had a 
fondness for boiled 
liartel 


tury till of tare, 


sea gulls, quince and 


IMB cen- 


cheese 


ru jelly- dainties unknown to the 


According to a Colorado paper, Midland's 
population consists of two families and a couple of 
dogs, and yet the city has a newspaper, There's en- 


terpriwe tur you. 


The latest dime novel treak is that of three 
Rutland, Vt., whe 
who puton masks and tried to rob a neighbor while 
he was returuing trom town, 


boys of respectable families near 


Pat Malloy, known to all the world from 
the song bearing hie name, died 
ville. Ile wasarallroad man, 
his wit and genial disposition, 


recently In Jouts- 
and remarkable for 


The latest device of the London dude is 
to weara lace cravataud a walsteoat, which, going 
down on the hips, 1% called the ewanbill—« name 
borrowed from the corset most affected by society 
wonen. 

George W. Alexander, a stock-raiser 
near Vincennes, Indiana, was gored through the 
breast by a dereey bull and earried about the lot on 
the rosefthe infuriated animal, receiving fatal 
in 

The wings of the common fly, according 

a Ma f Lauea Switzeria vibrate at 
i ra ‘ oa trokes o ‘ | ‘ 1 
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~ jaree Sweethearts. 


BY JOUN J. M’COY. 





f VHOUGH Tam, IT sappose, an old maid, I 
take much interest in other peoples 
love affairs. 

My friends know and humor: this little 
weakness, and consequently in the course 
of tweatv vears or so | have collected a 
large number of love stories, 

They are of all kinds —sad, joyful, towel- 
bag, almurd, sentimental, or eccentric, But 
perhaps the oddest of them all ia the one I 
aim about to relate, 

The reasons which decided me lo spend » 
twelvemonth inacertain lithe Aberdeen- 
shire village, unknown to common ken, 
need not ve entered into here. 

I had « cottage to myself, and one maid- 
servant, by nane Mary Duthie. 

And what a pretty creature she was, with 
her golden hair and big grey eyes, and tall 
supple figure. 

fi was areal pleasure to see ber at her 
work, in her spotiess lilac gown and tucked- 
up sleeves, and t+ watelh the fascinating, 
unconscious grace with which she did the 

Bitnplest thing. 

I ain afraid I spoiled that girl. 

She was engayed to Jem Leslie,a farmer's 
son, who nearly worried the life out of her 
by his jealousy —for which I suspect he bad 
BONELESS CAUmE, 

The twoquarrelled nearly every Sabbath, 
but always made it up again in the course 
of the week; so that | was by neo imeans 
surprised when Mary informed me one day 
thatshe had broken off with Jems Leslie tor 


ever, but very much astonished indeed to 
hear a few weeks later, that she had pro 
injsed herself to Peter Mackey. 

“Well, Mary,’ Tsanlto her, “fT do not 


wish to intermiddie with love-afluirs, buat I 
must@ay that Pthink Jemthe better man 
of the two.” 

But Mary tossed her pretty bead and re 
marked with reference to her rejected 
lover, that ‘she was weary oe’ the ereature’s 


bavers, an’ had jist tauld hin that) he 
needna’ fash hitnsel’ aboot her ony toair, 
for she could e’en tak’ care o° her nain 


nel'.’’ 

Peter Mackey, she told ine, was about to 
atart for Aberdeen, a well-to-do uncle hav- 
ing found a good situation for hin there, 

I knew something of Mr. Peter, as he was 
iy landlord's only son. 

He wasa tall handsome young fellow, 
with a ‘yweed aneuch heid,” as his) father 
used to say, bul oan all-too-susee ptible 
heart. 

A pretty face captivated 
though bis attachinents 
tore Violoutl Clan lasting 

Dhad toade apenyoaind that he would 
Saunderson, a handsone 
housekeeper, and an 


directly, 
generally 


hiivn 
were 


oarry Jeannie 
enotuh lassie, a good 
heiress ina sioall wav; but Jeanie lad lett 
five or SEX thonths ayo for Loudon, too Visit 
in oinfiros aunt, and now Peter was engaged 
to Mary Duthie, 

I was vexed about the whole affair, es pe- 
cially as Pavinpathized with poor Jem Les. 


lies Yet certainly it] Was no coneern of 
the, 

Ido netthink that Mary ever received 
any love-letters trom Aberdeen, 


It was not the fashion in her village in 
those days for lovers to correspond, 

But she always wore round her neck halt 
of the Sixpence whieh Peter had broken 
with ber, so that TP began to be quite in de- 
spair for my favorite Jou, 

But atter three months or se from Peter 
Mackey's departure for Aberdeen, some lit- 
tlhe incidents occurred whieh showed up that 
young man in his true bight. 

The tirst of these events was the return of 
Jeanie Saunderson frou London, and a 
visit paid ty her to her old wequainbance, 
Mary Duthie. 

The two virls had not been together tore 
than a quarter ofan hour, when sounds of 
violent Weep proceeded frou the 
kitchen. 

Hastenting into see what was the matter, 
I found Jeameand Mary tingli og their 
tears over some letters which lay on the 
table. 

Jeanie greeted ine respectfully, and oon 
mV @nquiritiy bie © cise ot their yoriel, liand- 
ed ine a letter, say tig: 

OW ll ve be pleased to read that, meus 

It was an effusion of Peter Mackey's, 
dated nine montis back, 


It began 


“My dearest Jeanie, spoke of the writer's 
unalterable affection, reaunded Jeanie of 
her prouiise to become bis wife as soon as 
he should be lo provide a Stlitable 
home for ber, and was siied, 

“Your own 


alle 
Patie.”’ 


may 
ol 


first feeling on 
saulisiaction at tiv 


1 triest Confess tliat 
reading this, was one 
own diseerniment, 

“So you were engaged after all," T re- 
tuarked; “but why was nothing said about 
it, and why was it broken off?” 

“Oa,” suid Jeanie, looking at me indig- 
manutiy, “Patio justasked me to be his) wife 
the vera dav before L sailed, so there wasna 
muckle titne to lat it known. And as 
for ‘ts being ‘broken off, it's Pate ve must 
speir at aboot that, for I never beard tellot 
till this dav. El! batten are deceivers! 


be 


But that’s wo’ the warst) o't, mene! Mary 
ive the lady Mes. Birket’s letter.” 

Mrs, Birket, it appeared, was) Peter's 
landlady in Aberdeen, and had written that 
moroinyg to Mary Dathie’s thioether, whom 
she baud known when thev were yvirls te 
wether, to ask mile particulars {f Peter's 
fainily and antecedents, as her 1 . and 
adopted daughter Mary [line, was soon to 
be married to bitn 

Heard ye ever the lik , ex 


' 
! 
| 
| 
| 
j 
i 
} 


injured girls, that I did 


claimed Jeanie; “the nan must be clean 
daft !"’ 

I quite agreed with her, for I had never 
known aman before who was engaged to 
three women at ouce, 

Doulstless, Peter considered his first two 
affaires ws inere fMirtations; still his former 
sweethearts had in their possession a letter 
and a pledge which would be evidence 
against hin in a court of law. 

But any proceeding of thie kind was so 
foreign tothe natures and prejudices of the 
no more than bint 
at it. 

The following morning, Mary asked my 
permission to go tor a day ortwo to Aber- 
deen with Jean Saunderson, as they had 
thought of a plan tor bringing their recalci- 
trant lover to lis senses, 

“Gin we dinna’ nak’ Peter think shaine 
to himsel’, my name's no’ Jeanie Saunder- 
son,’ Were the parting words of that dam- 
mel, 

Meanwhile, Peter was happy in the society 
of his (latest) betrothed, who was a very 
Charity wick. 

It nay be a little to my hero's excuse to 
remark that lew men could have seen her 
bonny tace and listened to her sweet voice 
evening alter evening without falling in 
love with her, 

The susceptible Peter certainly could not; 
but throwing all old memories to the winds 
proposed and was accepted, 

Such being the state of affairs, Peter's 
feelings tay be imagined when on enter- 
jog Mrs. Birket'’s parlor one evening, after 
his day's work was over, be saw seated by 
Mary Hine—Mary Dathie and Jeanie Saun- 
derson, 

Peter's first impulse was to withdraw 
hastily, but Mrs, Birket made flight iin pos- 
sible by closing the door, and standing 
between it and the conuscious-stricken 
youth. 

‘Just tak’ a seat, Mr. Mackey," 
and the culprit sank 
placed ata litle 
three ladies, 

The situati 
treme, 


said she, 


distance from the other 


nh was awkward in the ex 


The ladies continued their knitting with | 


out glaneing at hin, 

Minute after minute passed, and the si- 
lence became intolerable, 

Peter could hear the beating of his own 
heart. 

‘Twice he opened his lips to speak, but no 
round issued from them; an jey tremor ran 
through his frame, and cheeked his utter- 
ance, 

I give what follows verbatim, as reported 
tomeby Mary Duthie. 


| Weel,’ said Jeanie Saunderson at 
lust, “Sanna we be sattlin’ oor bizness 
een?” 

“Ave, lassies,’’ said Mary Hine, “but 
that'll be a haird iatter, or I’m muckle 


| said Mary Hine. 


tnista’on.’’ 

“Ye seo,” said Jeanie, taking the initia- 
tive, “this Peter Mackey belongs in a man- 
nertill’s a’. Ista sae?"’ 

“Ave, but we cannaa’ hae him.” 

“Just that, Noo, fat think ye, lassies ? 
Sanna we appeal till the law-courts ?"’ 

“Mithnua we jist seta’ richt amo’ oosels?”’ 
“Foo vin we wus till east 
lots for hin?) We've the warrant of Scrip- 
ter for that, ve ken.’’ 

'“Vera gweed,"’ replied the others, and 
When Mrs. Birket had volunteered herselt 
as one Witness, the little servant-ygirl, Bau- 
bie, Was culled in to be another, 

Peter's humiliation was certainly to be 
conmplete t . 

The lot tellon Mary Duthie. 

“Peter Mackey,’ said ste, I ha’e anither 
string till iv bow, so Plle’en leave ye till 
Mary Hine or Jeanie; they're maybe 
wuntin’ ye mairnorime., Butinany thanks 
Uove tor ver hind offer, which JT ha’e na for- 
gotten.” 

Peter was much subdued to offer a 
word in bis own detenee, and the proceed- 
ings Were renewed, 

This thine the lot fell to Hine, 

Peter,” she said, “TL winna’ cast up till 


too 


ve hoo ve have wronged mean’ ithers. But 
this Timaun say, abad lover's no like to 
mak’ a gweed hushban’, so I'll leave ye to 


Jeanie, i she's carin to tak’ ve. 

“Weel, Patie,” said Jeanie, “gin abody 
refeeses ve Linaun e'en ha'e ye mysel’. 
but its on twa condeetions, min’ ye. “First 


that we'll be marrnet this day tmonth, an’ 
second that there'll be nae imair o' these 
onygaens ai/fer tiarriage,”’ 

The wedding took place in due eourse, 


and Peter proved to be a most devoted and 
Obedient busband. 

*Yesee, Mary ‘oman,’ said 
day to Mrs Jem Leslie (tormerly Mary 
Duthie), “nin the gweed man sud turn 
Whiles a bit Canimsteary an’ oonrizzonable, I 
ha’e but till say till him, ‘Weel, Patie, my 
nan, it's a sair peety that Mary Duthie an’ 
Mary Hine reteest ve, sin’ the wil ye hua’e 
gotten disna’ suit ve,’ an’ weel-a-wat orever 
the words are weel owre my lips, he’s jist 
as quact’s a lamb.” 


Jeanie one 


> Co —— 


PUNISHMENT OF DeBroRs.—Whether, 
during the recent Chinese testival, the gods 
privileged the coomission of aets of bar- 
baritv it would be dificult to say, but it is 
only too eertain that the punishment adunin- 
istered to petty debtors bas been of the most 
alroctous deseription. Only a few davs ayo 
Hoauve Whe had lneurred the debt of 200 
Wan Caught by creditors and 
dragyed te the ordinary lor Sutninary 
preecaistarnpent, Wiren the rio «lus operandi Was 
first the y oft Irom their 
sockets, and then de privithy the untortunate 


eash, his 


ye Th 


lhiy his eVes 


tig 


fellow of bis tongue which was literally 
rooted out 
eens _ = 
WHA - Chr greatest - * 
world? 1 woina “ r Sit 


THE SATURDAY EVENIN 





into an empty chair, | 
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BY THE RIVER. 
oe 


A little ‘toh !"* and a little **ah:** 
And then a little bit of a shiver, 
As he caugh®* her close in a warm embrace, 
And kissed sweet lips and blushing face 
That August night by the river 


A little raising of half-closed lids, 

Bright eves unveiled, then a warm white shoulder 
Came peeping out from its nest of lace, 
As her arms vave back the last embrace, 

And the darkness made her bolder. 


A little rustle among the trees 

A sound as some one the twigs were spurning, 
Was borne along on the evening breeze 
Then a decided tnasculine sneeze, 

Aud the seent of tobacco burning. 


And the little **ohs’* and the little **ahs** 
Were prudently hushed; and the little shiver 
Suppressed by the knowledge that fond papas 
Will sumetimee walk, with their mild cigars, 
On August nights by the river. 
—S. T. OLEN. 


Humorous. 


Women’s rights—lHusbands. 





Spring goods— Mineral waters. 
Knot-withstanding—Bachelors. 


If old wine is good, is elder wine bet 
ter’ 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Goes against the grain—The reaping-ma- | 


cline 

The concern that always makes money— 
Phe mint, 

The artist's adieu to his picture; ‘You be 
hanzed!** : 

Why is rheumatism like a great eater? 


Because it attacks the joints 

Why are hot rolls like caterpillars? Be 
Cause they make the butter-fly. 

What is the most “‘engaging’’ work of 
art’? A fashionable young lady, 


Man proposes, and the other man—lLer 


papa disposes vf him in short order, 
Why docs arailway ticket agent cut 
hole in your theket? 


a 
Polet you pass through, 

A young girl began to sing ‘Listen tothe 
Mocking Bird, ** and everybody 
mo king bird to listen to, 


rushed out to flod a 


A person who had been listening to a 
very dull address, remarked that everything weut off 
well especially the audience, 

His name was Bos. He met a_triend, 
and unto him he said: ‘*Sinee last I gazed upon your 
face, it's happened that I've wed, But, unlike mar- 
riage asa rule, when women suffer low of name, w hiy 
I’ve lost mine Instead, for now my wite is Boss.** 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


ecific No.28 


In B use 30 years. The Vi successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility. Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from* over-work or other causes. 
#1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for 85. 
SOLD BY Dr GGIsTs, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
rice. Address, Homynrers’ fiumeopat fc 
edicine Co., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


FOR ALL. 


ONE HUNDRED 


Of the Most Popular Songs, 
~Music and Words,- 


FOR 


Ten Cts. 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

The chance of a life time for Singers, 

Players, Glee Clubs, ete., to get a splendid 


lot of the music and words, 
published for 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


For 10 cents in curreacy or postage stamps 


best songs, 


we willsend (all charges postpaid) 


music and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


~~ ~ 


(~ 1 
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; drops in water will prevent 


| hief, 


| 


MUSIC 


j 


| 


| Clear and beautiful. 


RRR 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 





In from one totwenty minutes, never fails to re. 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat- 
ter how violent or excructating the pain, the Rhey- 
matic, Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, *New- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RADp- 
WAY'’S BEADY RELIEF wil! afford instant 


Case. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF is the only 
remedial agent in vogue that will instantly stop pain, 
It instantly relieves and soon cures, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Sciatica, 

Headache, 
Toothache, 
Inflammation, 
Asthma, 

Influeuza, 

Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


DYSENTERY,DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


lt willin a few moments, when taken aceording to 
directions cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 





Heartburn, Sick Headache, Summer Complaint, 
Diarrha@a, Dysentery, Colic, Wind in the Bowels, 

|} andlall juternal Patus, 
Travelers should alwavs carry a bottie of BAD- 
WAYS READY KRELIEF with them. A few 


sickness or pain from 
change of water, [tis better than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 


Fever and Ague. 


There is nota remedial agent inthe world that will 


cure Fever and Ague and allother Malarious, Bitieus 
Seartet, Typhoid, Yellow and other fevers (vided ty 
Radway's Pills) so quick as Radway's Ready Re- 


Price tifty cents. Sold by druggists. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL 


Chronic Diseases, Scrotula, Consumption, 
Glandular Disease, Ulcers, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Kidney, 
Bladder and Liver Complaints, 
Dyspepsia, Affections of 
the Lungsand Throat. 


Purifies the Blood, Restoring Health & Vigor. 


Radway s Sarsaparillian Resolvent. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary inedical properties, esseutial to purify, heal, re- 
pair and invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
muly. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few davs use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
Pimples, blotches, black spots, 
and skin eruptions are removed, sores and uleers soon 
cured, Persons suffering trom = serofula, eruptive 
diseases of the eves, mouth, ears, legs, throat and 
Klands, thathave accumulated and spread, either 


| from uncured diseases or mereary, or trom the use of 


| medicine than anv other preparation, 


One Hundred Choice Sones, 


| from diseases of the digestive organs: 
| thon, Inward Piles, 


corrosive sublimate, may rely tpon a cure if the 
Sarsapariilitn is continued a sufficiewt time to make 
it. impression on the svstem, 

(ne bottle contains mere of the active principles ot 
Taken in Tea- 
spooutal Doses, while others require tive or six times 
tsinuch, Seld by druggists. Price @1 per bottle. 


PADWAY’S REGULATING PILLS 


(The Great Liver and Stomach Remedy. ) 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 


| eum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 


resulting 
Constipa- 
Fulness of the Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Di-gust of Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Stuking or Flattering at the 
Heart. Choking or Suffocating Sensation when in a 
ving posture, Dimness of Vision. Dots or Webs be- 
fore the Sight, Fever and Dull “ain inv the Head, De- 
ficleney of Perspiration, Yellowness of the kin and 
Eyes, Painin the Side, Chest, Limbs and sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 

A tew doses of RADWAY’S PILLS will free the 


Bg Observe the tollowing = viptomws 


6ystein of all the above-named disorders. 


Price, 25Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read «FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Senda letter stump to RADWAYW &@ Co., Ne 
32 Warren street. New York. 
4a inforn rth thousands will be sentt 
Ke e and ask for Radway's, and se at tae 
| tame tadway is on whatyou buy 
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F acetie. Fo DYSPEPSIA. 


a A checkmate—A rich husband. 





Sedentary habits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat+ 
The worse for ware—A careless servant. rng or ver aking, a —— = vera 





Motto of the gardener—Lettuce plant. 


aa READ THIS DD 


What is most likely to become a woman? derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 
A little girt. stomach, in which the disorder of each 
ss a ees : nas organ increases the infirmity of the others. : 
When is a scheme like the third of a yard? The immediate results arc Loss of A 








When it's a foot, tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Plat. 

The poorest of all re'ations—Telling a ulence, Dizziness, Sick Headac hes, failure 
good stury badly, of phy sie al , aan mental vigor, distressing 

> e . Sense oO weigh ‘ 

Why is a lover like a knocker? Because | and increased rp bemawanagh- }ar e+ gon 
he is bound te a-dere, known under one he “al as s psia. 

It is perfectly proper that the boy who is Inevery instance where this disease does 
whaled should blubber. r not oricinate from scrofulous taint in the 


blood, AYER'’s Pris may be confidently 


Why islove like a canal boat? Because | relied upon to effect a cure. Those cases 
it's an internal transport, hot amenable to the curative influence of 
age ; : AYER'S PILLS alone will certainly vield if 
Which is the most noticeable pair of : vt wpocennee dt 
‘tizhts?’’ Two drunkards, ; the 11.1.8 are akied hy the a *rful blood- 


purifying properties of AYER'S SARSAPA- 
A carpenter can seldom be as handsome KILLA, 


as his wife, because he is generally a deal planer, | Dy speptics should know that the longer 


i ., | treatment of their malady is postponed, 
Smoking does not seem to agree with the more difficult of cure it Pash amen gy 
some people, but it always seems to soot the chim- | 


Why is a newspaper like the blood of a | Ayer’s Pills MAGNIFICENT ART WORKS ! 
= man? Very much depends on the circula- | Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- COM PAN ION M ASTERPIECES | 


a . : | mote their healthful and regular action, 
Phe idler’s lazy pun: “TI would rather and thus cure Dyspepsia. ‘Temporary 


have one day of vacation than a thousand years of palliatives all do permanent harm. The 66 99 
vocation, fitful activity into which the A nfeebled 
4 , . tomach is spurred by “bitters,” and aleo- 
W should a clergyman we: r , : ; . 
hy : gyman wear good fit- holie stimulants, is” inevitably followed 
ting — Because he should never be a man of by reaction that leaves the organ weaker ----AND---- 
me habits, 


than before. 
When does a dog become larger and *Costiveness, induced by my sedentary “TH E YELLOWSTON E RIVER i 

smaller? When he’slet out at night and taken in in habits of life, beeame chronic; AvyerR’s Pitis 

the mornuliug. afforded me #pee dy relief. I heir oc cusional use ® 


i has since kept m m right.” HERMANN Brine- 
Horr, Newark, 


“T was nese to try Aven's Prius as a i2xi6 INCHES IN SIZE. 


P< <a 


A Day of Rare Enjoyment. 


Everybody likes to go somewhere on an exeursion remedy for Dndigestion, Constipation, and 
at least lor a day, In summer, and to such as want Headache, from which FE had long been a suf K( mm 30 ( ‘KK NT . 
to make the best use of their time, we would eom- ferer. | found their action easy, and obtained . ba 
mend the trip up and down the Delaware on the mag- prompt relief. They have benefited me more , . od . 
nifcent steamers Republie, John A. Warner, and than all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. We offer the readers of the Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps for the palr 


Watson, 162 State St., Chicago, Ill. —costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, from the 


pencil of the famous American artist, Thotnas Moran, 


Columbia, The two latter stop at the leading sum- 
: “ , 
mer resorts on the river, while the Republic poes | They have entirely corrected the costive 


: habit, » Vastly improved my general health.” 
daily to Cape May, passing on the route some of ' . 
‘ 1 il AAP ty ‘ some of the Rev. Francis B. UARLOWE, Atlanta, Ga. 
yrandest river scenery in) the country, along with 


ii! en oy ot ate “|v oany samen’ Wi’ | LHR WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the gory of the Bastern Landscape 
ee een Eine eee re “cy | “THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West 


yrounds, ete., ete., there is everything on board the 


steamer which can coutribute to the comfort and | Koutrs, Meedmore, Brown Co., Ind - Y R . 
suusement of the passengers. The trip of one hun- “For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J.17 tz THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. ‘i 
dred miles each way is made in such good time, that | Hayes, Meria, Teras. It will be distinetly understood that these unique works of artare not cheap, gaudily- 


iv Republic returns to the city early in the evening. 
Fare—week days, $1; Sundays, 75 cents, | 
—-—- > - | 


f . . Thev are perfe itati ’ , i ater c Tv 
AYER § PILLS, colored chromos, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water colors, They 


PREPARED BY have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. now so common; but are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fail to so impress 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least interest in HOUSKHOLD 
DECORATION, tor they would ornament any room, and lend grace ® any wall, how- 


Superfluous Hair. 
Madame Wambold's Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous UWair without injuriny the skin, Send for 
reno. Madame WAMBO, J, 198 West Spring- 


Sold by all Drugyists. 


tield Street, Boston, Mass. ever hum'le. 
—$<—<—_ «a | “THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a grand effect of misty mountain 
ae Wen our readers answer any Adver-| landscape and is full of brooding storm, and the wild ruggedness of nature, 
tisement found iu these columns they wil | “THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” is ail sunshine, light, warmit and mellow- 
confer a favor on the Panlistber and the ad- ness, hanging over the inystic stream and is an efficient contrast, yet a perfect companion 
vertiser by naming (he *,:turds- Evening to the other. 
we ; 


No description could do them full justice. We venture to say that finer specimens 


Po] of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for cheapness they are un parelleled. 


AG ENT b) WwW ANT ke D The originals from which these pictures have been painted are valued at $25,600. The 


saan amare = DR LUTZE'S number of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a couple of pictures that in 
‘ 4 ry ‘ ‘ ‘ 


every essential respect may be regarded an oil-paintings, to apply at once 


Fast Potato Digging “SPECIFIC FOR WOMEN”) ——##re™ THE PHILADELPHIA OLEOGRAPH CO. | 


THE MOWARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Bavesits cost yearly, FIVE TIMES 


OVER, to ue Gvesy Sates, Guar. | delicate and troublesome affections peculiar e . 
Saas eleet to ladies. Highly endorsed by physicians 
who make a speciaity of such diseases in 
‘ “Hospitals for Women,” and in large cities, 9 
This wonderful gynecian remedy is put up 
BEVERLY, - - - - - NEW JERSEY 
> ] * 


4 in granules, in a concentrated form, Each 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH HOME-SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


bottle represents the medical virtue of a 
. pint of the decoction —and ean be kept with- 
= = a out loss of virtue a reasonable time. $2.00 Varied advantages of the highest order, Speciat thoroughiess in M usic, Art, 
i = r i card for FREE elegantly , , , ‘ ' Languages, and the Classics. Seventeenth Year begins Septomber 1s, 
llustrated Catalogue, in 8ix Brilliant Colors, by nail, Address Bowen, Lutze & Co.,, oe Cineiar, ebasenh 

Pao © j . 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 1119 Girard St. Philadelphia, Pa. aad d 


Monarch Manufacturing Go,, BRFCKEELRE. | parton ven, Fx. U.S. Bx. Surgeon, MISS RACHELLE GIBBONS HUNT, Prineipal. 


OOK AGENTS. We have a new book that isa) author of various monograms on the Dis- 
IMAKN iy NTA Nt pitty - — eases of Women, ete., ete., treats female 
Box P. 912 Are St., Philaca, Pa. diseases exctusively, at office or by letter. 















Instantly relieves and speedily cures all : 


SENT ON 


60 Days’ 


Test Trial. 











7 ilvice a j r é rice, ack ess : 
we) 50): MONTH, Agents wanted. go best Adivice free, In writing for advice, ac sp 
*, aie) selling articles in the world 1 saniigole Dr. Lt IZE, «are Bowen, Lutze & Ye, ( i|- 


ree, Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 1119 Girard St., Philadelpbia, Pa. 


513 
CHESTNUT SsT., 
Philadelphia. g 


Premier Artist ; aml - ssapebaatines 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAZD 


, send Gets. tor postage, and receive 
TOUPEES. A P ize: eacoth box of goods which 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen vo r vill bee wtp _ A f either sex, to more 


than mvelite 
Measure their own heads with accuracy : away ' ‘ sng 


R. DOLLARD, ee Phila: Q deli 





i 
Campaign Goods. 
eo ‘Sah ae” wr works ae 
im suits, Cages, Gags, Hetaste 

Torches, Pietas 


ones all ot rs y= 
eee om ple = 1 of uit ¢. se, 



















are Peritectly pate 
and always Kffectunt. 
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a Lee a 
Wlicox Specific Medicine Co., on Pali, Pa. a 
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a 4 
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FOR ‘5 Pe . bs Pa > 6 else in this wor! Foortuse awaitthe workers abao- = 
No + The Saneed ante ede 7 —- pute iv s ure. Atonce addre-s Tat K#&t., Augusta, Me. yy ey rrabee yi cat di 
nead, a ” No.1. From forebemd back id Shot Guns Revaly 444 | ye me, Portresta of all we ‘ 
No 2. From forehead as far as beaded, 9 jo Sorted pr ROOT BEER. /'« ~* es, for a s dos. @n : for es 
over the headto neck. | No. 2 Ower forehead aa a es 5 yvallons of delicbeort aZ% . — Our Pric sea de fy competition ! 
No be Bt cacy: ear to ear | . far as ng ng ’ ; ‘p arkling and hate “* weveram hy ed | pa) AdAress = Bend for eam ples AceoR 3 C. 
ove we top, Oo, a. Obve he crown « v ” i amis On Feet . bre N« 2 
i « fee - REET tS pe 4 ec ins oe ry" on wave Ave. Paltadeionia te , Gr as Westere ee CaMPAlIOv Mayor eck 
round the f Ws? ge or Catalogue free. Gun Works, Pittsburgh, as 10 Barclay 8 ew To 
ie rehen — 
He bas always ready for «ale eple 1 Sto ‘ ' , 
Greits ‘Wigs, I ta hy 1 “ates* Wivs Malt Wis ; pe ot nate r Phonet Short-Hand, 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 


peer ons unique, entirely by itself, 
\ 


is the Persian dress, originated by one’ 


or two leading Paris houses for tbeir tent 
fastidious class of customers, 

This is worn in the evening and is made 
ofa black tisue, which is thiekly 
worked and incrusted with gotd, emerald, 
sapphire, amber and ruby aplered beads, 
Under the gaslivit these bead@eglisten with 
the brillianey of gems, and the woman (hus 
‘ttired looks like an Eastern princess out 
of the ‘Arabian Nig'ts.”’ ‘ 

Nvedicoms to may that these dresses are not 
fashionable in the full sense, bred, i 
surediy, not worn Uv ney. 

They are an exquisite faney, nnonopolized 
by the few. 

The Parisian 
form of Oriental 
at present much enamored, 

This is the Japanese wrapper of light 
“beige” foulard, embroidered in brilitant 
and yet subdued colors with birds, flowers, 
fans, even little tea-tray fiyures, carrying 
Japanese parasols or going about daily 
avocatlions, 

These wrappers are worn in the forenoon, 


lace 


“eleganie’ has another 


girment, of whitch she is 


receiving some Intitnate Irietcds, perliapas, 
and are accourpanied by ‘beige’ silk stock. 
ings, enbroidered, inore or less, to corres- 
pond with the dress, and satin slippers 


workd on the tip. 


A ‘petit rien,’ as the Freneh lingeres 
have it,—itisthey who manufacture these 
little ornaments composed of a knot of 


guiaze ribbon, a bit of Poupadour figured 


‘mousseline de sole,” ashell of lace, some 
other light, diminutive trifle, is worn in 
the high coiffure, and is supposed to be 


a sort of apology the breakfast cap which 
had gone out. 
Most coquettish are these stall arrange- 


ments seta litthe on one side the head, and 


giving the coiflure a graceful finishing 
touch. 
It seems to be altogether the opinion 


that with the prosent style of eotfure, the 


high Ron the top of the head, some addi- 


tion in the wav of OAL IMneOuUs Orlatiients is 
desirable, 
A knot oof ribbon (this) fashion is again 


comeing ba) tories a bites simple finish for 


the more quiet (oilettes, and iss worn by 
vouny piris and Very youl Women; tur- 
Dbansot tulle by tarced ladies at balls, 


nigrettes, Mowers, jowels, side combs, faney 
pins ol shell and metal. 

Such is invariably the experience when 
the hair goes up. 

When itis worn low there is no available 
place for ortaient. 

A long thrust 
flower Wort) apalnst 
all, in the way of outside adornment, that 


through the eoil, a 
that is about 


the eur; 


can be done. 


With tie biszh eoillure evervthing fol- 


lows—combs, bands, featuers, ete. Trav- 
Cling and dust cloaks lave tiade great 
strides forward in) the matter of elegance 


Within the past few yours, 

The pongee or cera foulard dust cloaks, 
fitting Inte the waist behind with a knot of 
ecrusatin, bigh shouldered, wide sleeves 
wond Knots 


much 


of eeru satin on the front are 


ou the linen dus 
lew years tliat can 
realize they evoluted tliat 


primitive and anveling bat attractive and 


an 
of 
scaroely 


hnprovement 


ters “ since one 


pieturesque parivent, 

The traveling clocks ola light quality of 
cloth, echeviet, «al 
changed so little since last year that there 


or cashinere, 


Is notbing new to be sabdoot theo 

They are lined with changeable striped 
or checkered surabs, When most expensive 
nnd elegant, 

They have always the wide sleeves that 
slip oflso easly, and they are often finish 
high jo the throat with a rafile lined 
withthe surah; knots ribbon are set 
against the back, over Che tournure, and at 


ed 


the throat and on the sleeves, 
of the traveling cloaks, we 


have seen wassof pode gray eloth, very thin 


Ohne licest 
lined with changeable gray silk, 
platted into wide plats in trout, and 
caught tothe waist bebind with a wide rib- 
bom mod Kayot velvet fastened 
by a large silver buckle, 

Of recent dresses here are a number seen 


and ligtit, 
side 


al 


wairtiet 


atone or two watering places and fashion- 


able hotels: Costuine of “beige” veiling, 
the akirt plaiced verv fine? draped polo. 
naise of brocaded vetliow, siiall red fhow- 


erson a ‘beige’ ground; lirit tin Suede 


yloves, parasal of changeable red and ecru 
sitk, high-crowned hat of lancy straw lined 


and oh baneh of 


with red velvet, iVing 
puppies and grasses it) 
Dress of garnet | ird w we wihiite 
aot, skirt pia garnet foulard 


pe bo 


* enemas 


having | 


| edged with deep border of white embroid- 
ery on vest, foulard and lace together laid 
into side plaite; very long overdress of 
polka detted tonlard giving the effect, with 
the polka dotted bodice, of a voluminous 
polonaise, 

The tront of the overdress is crossed high 
towards the leit hip with broad bands of 
@iibrvidery ; piaited petticoat showing up 
tie side; @rmbrodery crossing all round the 
back drapery, the later caught up to form 
twoshortends on edge of basque, loose 
polka dated drapery carried from the jeft 
‘hip, Where the overdress separates, to the 

throat; Ligh-standing collar and = cuffs of 

plain foulard, covered with embroidered 
het. 

Costume of pale gray sateen, front witb a 
high, eclome side-plaiting flowing into a 
broad organ-piaited tan at the bottom, tun- 
derneath «a pull, and again a beox- 
piaited founce ; Nounes and pull trimming 
the skirt all around: 


below 


polonaise of figured 
sateen, pale tet roses on grav ground, long 
points opening over the fan-shaped front, 
full back puffing, with points of drapery 
brought up over the bustle. 

Loose drapery of plain Kray sateen com, 
ny trot: the throat, and then turning over 
the hips, to fora: a pamer. 

Garden hat of coarse gray 
of tie'd 


guipure, high 


in the crown, Maneh flowers and 


teeestrocimes ta frat. 
Toilet of changeable gray and red tatTeta ; 
deep valance of white embroidery or net, 


the tigures Outlined with red thread, on the 


foot of the skirt; full paniers and = back 
drapery ; large rosettes of red) velvet  rib- 
bon ou sides > bodice of tafleta, plain and 


potted back and front, large fiehu of eim- 
broidercd net crossed over the vest, passing 
round the hips, and tied behind, 


Sinall bonnet of gray ehip, trimming of 


red embroidered tulle over front, large 
cluster of red geraniuin half veiled by the 
SAING, 

| Toilet of blaek ottoman, front eut Into 
rows of blunt points, each edged with a jet 

drop. 

| Visite of ottoman with trimmings of 
Spanish lace and jet and gilt fringe, large 
hat of black Spanish lace, rows of the same 
tacked down over the crown, buneh = of 
three black feathers, long gilt and jet orna- 
nents, narrow gold galloon, beaded with 
jet along the brim. 

Dress of ecru ettanise, or canvas, plaited 
skirt, round waist shirred surplice fashion, 
overdress short in front, caught high on the 
hips, draped low behind, broad red checked 
satin and faille sash around waist, and tied 
with very long ends in the baek, 

Red silk parasol, ecru Snede gloves, bon- 
netof gold canvas with red tulle draped 
over the same, and poppies and wheat in 


‘ 


front. 

Costume of gray veiling over flat plain 
skirt of surah to inateh, a fluft of pink ruff. 
lings of sural at foot.veiling skirt pertectly 
plain except for an cubroidered scallop 
falling above the rutilings aforesaid, 

This veiling skirt plaited in the waist and 
hanging Without drapery: searf of veiling 
hanging over hips and lightly caught up 
with neck cut 
| square, and laced trom: thence to point over 

tiebu of gray Surah, white tulle f-lded = in- 


behind, pointed bodice 


) side the sate. 
Walking dress of dark blue wool, box 
plaited shirt, trailot the same eolor  bro- 
eaded with sundl red plush designs reseim- 
bling thitubles, bodice of the latter tmater- 
jal, With plastron crossed in three places by 
bands of blue velvet, lastened vo the eentre 
by stnall steel buckles, 
“Piamingo” silk sun umbrella, 
crowned blaek straw hat, with knot in 
in 


high- 

four 
shades of ottoman ribbon front—blue, 
green, red and brown. 

A costume of white flannel, with black 
silk galloon, very narrow, running up the 
box-phuts of the skirtin three rows; over- 
dress, rounded in front, with straps of 
wider galloon, seton diagonally, forming 
“trimming all around the edge, the straps, 
perhaps, sx inelves in length: the same 
fiotsh on beth sides of the long square back 
drapery, aod 
the pointed bodice in inclined rows on either 


apraln 


side of the s nmall buttous, so as to form a 
succession of V-shaped lines, 
Fireside Chat. 
LARDING AND BONING, 
ARDING ts one of the advanced oper- 


ations in cookery. Ttis performed by 

4 cooks who are adepts at their business, 

aot Whobring a ligut heart and a skilled 
haf l to their work, 

Wien Wwe heara young cook say “I ean 

lard,’ we te al . 


set down the front of 


> 








a | 


AS We when wei hear 
young lady artist sav ‘lL sketeh from na- | 
ture,” ora young musician say “IT play iu. 
Sic at Sight; that is, we know we are inthe 
presence of an individua Who dias tryed 
progress nerart, and we [eel] res pe 
accordingly 

8 OKs W >) \ ac ard f 











when conversing with those 
customed to lard, as oceasion arises, ' 
ble and lowly-minded, as before a superior 
who has attained to heights of proficiency 
inaccessible except to the initiated. 





Would it be possible to convey an idea of | 


larding by means ot descriptive words? 1 
do not see that there need be any difficulty 
about the matter. 

If the girls of our cookery class will pay 
attention and try to comprehend, I will en- 
deavor to make the subject clear, and let 
us hope that we shall arrive at a satisfactory 
understanding. 

Fortunately for both sides, it is not so 


much clearness of expression or quickness | 


of perception that is required here, as prac- 
tice. 

The theory of larding is simple enough. 
It is the process of inserting Slips of bacon, 
called lardons, into lean meat, by ineans of 
a jarding-needie—that is, a piece of wire 
pointed at one end and split at the 
other. 

The operation is supposed, and = rightly, 
tojmprove certain meats In appearance, 


and to render those which would otherwise | 


be dry and tasteless, decidedly succulent 
and juiey. 

Nearly all lean meat inay be larded with 
advantage; but the breasts of dry white 
birds are inust frequently selected for the 
plirpose, 

Sometimes truffles, slices of tongue,hain, 
fi.lets of anchovies, and piecesof fat meat 
are emploved instead of bacon, but bacon is 
niost usual. 

It should, however, be eured according 
toaspecial mnethod—that is, without salt- 
petre; otherwise a red tinge may be im- 
parted to the meat, 

Larding bacon issold by many dealers,or 
the bacon required inay be prepared at 
home. : 

The following is the celebrated Miss Ac- 
ton’s recipe for the preparauion of bacon for 
larding: 

“Cut the bacon (say 14 1bs ) trom the pig 
with as little lean to itus may be. Rub it 
well in every part with salt (14 ozs.) which 
has been dried, reduced to powder and 
sifted. 

“Put the layers of bacon closaagainst and 
upon each other in a shallow wooden 
trough, avd set in a cool, but not damp cel- 
lar. 

Add more salt all round the bacon, and 
lay on a board, witha very heavy weight 
upon it. Letit remain six weeks. Then 
hang in adry, airy place.’’ 

The first thing to be done in larding is to 
prepare the lardons. 

The bacon is best taken: from the back, 
and that which lies nearest the rind is the 
firinest. 

The length and thickness of the lardons 
must be deterimined by the use to which 
they are to be put. 

Thus for birds, hares, ete., the bacon 
should be two Inches long and an eighth of 
an inch square, 

For sinall pieces of meat, sweetbreads, 
and fillets of game or poultry, they should 
be an inch and a quarter longand an eighth 
of an inch square. 

Sometimes teat is larded in 
instead of on the surface, the 
dle being put right through the meat, leav- 
ing the ends just out of sight. 

In this case the lardons aust be a 
leas wide than the meat they are intended 
to enrich. 

The method of cutting the 
be thus described ; 

Lay the block of bacon cut to the requi- 
site width, onthe table, the rind under- 
neath, 

Press it flat; then with a sharp knife cut 
slices across, parallel to the rind, an eighth 
of an inch apart; press these close together, 
then cut slice downwards, also an eighth of 
an inch apart, thus inaking every piece of 
bacon the same size. 

Years ago 1 heard a learned lecturer on 
cookery Say that larding was very much 
like rug-work— anybody who could do one 
could accomplish the other. 

This 1s quite true. The stitches 
are very Similar, 


the centre 


lardous may 


in both 


larding-nee- | 








wives ium} ~— [Porrespondence. 
~ ALaERT.—We think a young lad y wield 


nuch preter an engagement ring to a watch, becan.. 
the latter could always be obtained but the fory,, , 
could not, 

T. T.—A young person‘s pulse, in gen; 
health, should beat about ninety-five per minute: tent 
afler meals or taking a glass or two of wine it 
creases considerably. 

TrRoy.—The words vocation and avoeati », 
are not synonymous. Vocation means a pers... 
occupation. or business ; an avocation is someti in, 
that calls him away from bis vocation. 

NEGLECTED.—If your married sister, \.«- 
ing unable on account of Ill health to look after + 


| own children, wishes your assistance, you should yi\« 


it, provided her husband also desires it ; not other. 
wise. 

WoLFHALL.—German silver derives its 
naine from the fact that its first introduction into tie 
arts, to any greatextent, was made in Germany. it 
does not contain a particle of real silver, being an 
alloy of copper, nickel, and zine, 

PupiLt. — Emma signifies “a nurse ;" 
Alice, *‘noble maiden ;*' Constance, ‘‘coustancy .°° 
Eimily, **winning in manner 3°" Mary, ‘‘bitterness:': 
Beatrix, ‘‘inaking blest ;"* Charles, ‘‘valiant, 
strong :°* Hugh, ‘*power, might.** 


TWEEDLE.—The phrase, ‘As inad as a 


| hatter, owes its origin to that*tAs mad asa atter :" 


the word ‘‘atter’’ being the Saxon for ‘‘adder,** the 
polsonous serpent, called a ‘*nadder’’ in’ German, 
‘Hatter’ is only a corruption of the old word, 


J. B.—*'Utopia” was an imaginary island, 
represented by Sir Thomas More, tn his book by that 
hame, which enjoyed the greatest perfect on in poll- 
and the like, The word you send us 


probably derived from this, but you have misquoted 
it. 


Fr. WARWICK.—The question you really 
ask is whether you ought to choose your own wife, ot 
tllow your parents to choose for you. Having reach- 
ed the age of 26, vou ought certainly to exercise your 
Own discrerion ; not to dv seo would be simply weak - 


hess, 


ties, laws, is 


CAMELIA.—In playing a strict gaine of 
draughts, the rule is to ‘‘touch and move, But 
nany persous start with the understanding that an 
other piece may be moved If the fluger has not been 
withdrawn, and in this case that a piece may even be 
mecved back. 

Kk. R. S.—Modern almanac makers differ 
on giving the dates of this period. Some reckon the 
dog days from duly 24to August 24, and some trom 
July 8to August ll. 2. **Dogdays’’ were so called 


e* 


| because Sirius, the dog-star, rises with the sun during 


little | 


acertain period of the year, 


VINZINZE.—Such a marriage would not 
lead to happiness on either side, and nothing under- 
hand nor deceitiul could bring you a blessing. A 
difference of faith between husband and wife is a 
grave cause of dislike, and your parents would have 
wood reason tu object on that score alone, 


GERTRUDE.—The dry rot in wood is pro- 
duced by a minute plant of the tribe of fungi, which 
bore holes like those made by an insect. To kill it, 
the pores of the wood must be filled up with some 
chemical substance, such as creosote, chloride of zinc 
or lime, or if old vak, beeswax and turpen- 


tine, se 


ANNA.—The “slur,”’ or legato, mark is a 
curved line over two or more notes to show that they 
must be played smoothly. ‘‘Syncopation® is tying 
by means of a slur the last note of a barto the first 
noie of the next, the accent being thus displaced, the 


| first note being contracted by cutting off halfits value 


| greasy, and smell contoundedly, *’ 


Just as vou take up the threads of canvas | 


in one case, oO you take up with the lard- 
ing-needle as muchof the flesh as will hold 
the bacon firmly, and draw the needle 
through. 


The pieces of bacon are laid into the ends | 


and giving it to the following note. You appear to 
have confounded the meaning of legato and ‘sy nev- 
pated, *? 

Mary.- -If the only effect the ruim and 
castor oil had on your hair was to make it ‘‘awrully 
we suspect that 
the fault must have been In your mode of appiving 
nt. Did you make a bucketful and dip your head ta 
it?—or did you apply the casior vil only tu your hair ? 
You may use the oatmeal for washiag your face : tt ia 
more svitening than soap, and has not the latter's 
tendency todry up the cuticle. Writing may be tin- 
proved, 


V.S.—The last gibbet erected in England 
was tor George Cook, a bookbinder, of Leicester, 
who executed’ tur the murder of Mr, Paas, a London 
commercial traveler, Cook's body was put on a gib- 
bet 38 tt. high, on Saturday, August 11, 1842, in Satl- 
rou Lane, Aylestone, ne r Le cester ; but owiny to 
ereat disturbances which arose among ths crowds of 
people who thronged the place every Sunday it was 
afterwards taken down and buried on the spot where 


| the wibbet stood. 


of the larding-needle one atatime,and they | 


mustonly be drawn through tar enough to 
leave the ends even at each side, when they 
must be freed from the needle and = left in 
the meat, 

The stitches, too, must be taken at regu- 
lar intervals, In lines which intersect each 
other, 

Thus the first stitch of the second row 
tnust be puton a line a litthe distance away 
froin the first row, but not opposite the 
stitch of the first line—rather opposite the 
Space between the two firsc stitches, 

The pertection of larding depends in a 
great ineasure upon its regularity ; vet, as I 
said before, skill in accomplishing this can 
only be obtained by practice. Ido not think 
Its possible tor agirl to lard properly the 
first tine she tries, 

There are little movements of the needle 
which can only be gained by experience; 
therelore, let no yvirl be disheartened if she 
fail the first Uine., Perseverance will en- 
sure success, 

It isa yreat pointin larding to have the 
bacon firm and hard. If it is soft, it drags 
or breaks, and then the meat looks very 
untidy. : ‘ 

On this account it is well to perform: the 


operation ina cool plaice, and handle the 
bacon a8 little as possible. It is usual tor 
cooks to dip the breasts of poultry into Deijl- 
lig Walter loran it Le, orcie to maAKeLIE 
flesh firtn, and this is a yw 

,fO BE INTIN ED. | 


FORSAKEN.—“There is a tide in the 


affairs of mew, ** is trom Julius Caesar, one of Shake- 


speare’s plavs, We cannet say “if there is only one 
ticke tn pe ople’s lives, “as sometiones they have many 
chances of doing well, Butif you have lost: yours 


through faults of character and conduct, which you 
Will now begin to correct. the lesson will have veer 
a youd ove, aud you wil run a better chance of fur 
ture happiness—as a God-fearing, loving, unselfish 
girl—ihan you did vefore your troubles, 

GROUNDSEL.—The “Ionic School, in au- 
cient Greece, were all natives of Llona, and were the 
earliest of the Greek philosophers, They tried to 
prove that all created things spring from one prinet- 
ple—Thales said that it was water ; Anaximenes sald 
it was air or gas; Anaxasoras that it was alone. 
Heraclitus tha) it was fire or calorie ; while Anal 
mander asserted that the elements of all things are 
eternal, for exnihilo nihil fit. We eannet help think- 
ing that this was not quite what you wanted to ash, 
and that you have not written your query correculs. 
If so, write again, and we will explain to you the 
term we think vou have misspelt. 


Ivy.—We never heard of Scotch 


Give him two large le 
xed dail’. 


In summer 
yl oundsel, 


oatineal 


‘ asjwoon- 
being a canary ’s food, ney 


fuls of canary and swimmer rape-seed mi 
sometimes adding a little cabbage-seed. 
give asprig of water (not land) cress, 
plantain, or scrap of cabbage ieaf, anda} 


r } . yal 
saltinay be stuck between the bars. They like s : 


siece 0 bat 


but itis bad forthem, In winter a serap of ne 

apple willdo no harm in place of groundse . “ 

meu iting, put some saffron in the drinking water, 

a t\ ‘ and let him atall times have pleaty 

, . Keeping nu Ww I ‘ 
aug! } { " 

we ry Mt prescribe fur it 








